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GERMANY AND DENMARK. 


a visit of the Emperor Wi114M to Holstein has 
naturally directed attention to the relations between 
Germany and Denmark. It is at the same time alleged 
that the Danish Minister at Berlin has been instructed to 
remonstrate against the expulsion from Schleswig of certain 
residents who had given offence to the German authorities. 
It was unnecessary to add that the Minister was directed 
to make his representations in the courteous language 
which is especially seerer when diplomacy has no force 
at its back. A rumour has also been spread that Prince 
Bismarck had made overtures for the annexation of the 
whole kingdom of Denmark to the German Empire. On 
this condition, it was said, not only the districts which were 
to be ceded under the Treaty of Prague, but the whole 
province of Schleswig, would be restored to Denmark, 
while Germany would receive an ample equivalent in the 
acquisition of the Danish fleet. As modern geologists 
hold that the changes which have formerly affected 
the surface of the earth are still continuing an un- 
interrupted progress, curious students of mythology 
may observe in its inception the contemporary formation 
of historical legends, ‘Theoretical projects are embodied 
in some definite scheme which is then attributed to 
any heroic figure which for the time occupies popular 
imagination. There is no doubt that, with the addition of 
the entire Cimbric peninsula and the adjacent islands, 
Germany would look on the map more Mea ay and would 
be strengthened by the addition of a hardy maritime popu- 
lation. the fabric of a dream it is not necessary to con- 
sider practical inconvenience. The experience of many 
States, including both Denmark and Prussia, shows the 
disadvantage of sunening. Sen territories inhabited by a 
disaffected population. e Danes are not without reason 
‘hostile to the German Empire, and their national sympa- 
thies would follow their ethnological affinity with the other 
Scandinavian countries. The other part of the scheme, 
consisting in the restoration of Schleswig to Denmark, is 
‘still more pi us. The German inhabitants of the 
southern part of the province had long borne their Danish 
connexion with impatience; and, in default of the local‘in- 
dependence which they would perhaps have preferred, 
‘they are proud of their position as subjects both of the 
Prussian monarchy and of the German Empire. A trans- 
‘action by which their allegiance would be bartered for an 
exte advantage would be repugnant to public opinion 
both in the province itself and in the whole of Germany. 
The agitation which ended in the separation of Schleswig 
-and Holstein from the Danish monarchy was founded both 
on legal and on political grounds. All Germans were 
-with good reason convinced that Holstein shared the rights 
of a confederate State, and they had convinced themselves 
by’ plausible arguments that Schleswig was inseparably 
united with the more thoroughly German Duchy. The 
obstinacy of the Danes, too often encouraged by ill-in- 
formed foreign advisers, alone prevented an equitable 
settlement of the dispute; but Germany would never have 
assented to any compromise which would not have included 
the undisputed possession of Kiel. The port itself was 
within the indisputably German territory of Holstein, 
‘but it was used for the naval purposes of the sovereign 
who was also King of Denmark. A part of the bay 
was included in the province of Schleswig, which was 
claimed as an indefeasible possession of the Danish 
Crown. The Northern coast of Germany is but ill sup- 
plied with naval stations; and it seemed intolerable to 


patriotic jurists that a German harbour should be occupied 
by a foreign Power. In an earlier generation it had been 
thought perfectly natural that an independent King should 
also be a prince of the Roman Empire, or, at a later 
period, a member of the German Confederation. The 
statesmen who framed the Treaty of Vienna failed to 
understand the change which had over national 
feeling during the long wars which followed the French 
Revolution. It was commonly supposed, except by scholar- 
like German politicians, that the objects of the Confedera- 
tion then substituted for the obsolete Empire would be 
exclusively defensive. Both the King of Denmark and the 
King of the NeTHERLANDSs were included in the Confedera- 
tion in respect of the duchies of Holstein and Luxemburg, 
while they were supposed to direct the policy of the rest of 
their dominions without any reference to German interests. 
Thirty years elapsed after the peace before it was under- 
stood that Holstein and Kiel could not belong at the 
same time to Germany and to Denmark. no 

The Emprror’s visit to Kiel has produced more than 
ordinary enthusiasm, because it was, amongst other reasons, 
intended to celebrate the completion of a new ship of the 
line as @ step in the expected advance of Germany to mari- 
time supremacy. In his speech the Emprror stated that the 
name of the Frredericl the Great was peculiarly priate 
to the first German ironclad ship which ted beet con- 
structed at Kiel. It is true that the chief founder of 
Prussian greatness can scatcely have foreséen either the 
Imperial pre-eminence of his family or even the possession. 
by Prussia of the Dachy of Holstein. In‘his time Prussia 
scarcely aspired to the rank of a naval Power, although he 
was at all times jealous of the maritime pretensions of 
England. Nevertheless hi8 successor is fully justified in 
assuming that Freprrick TH® Greét would have approved 
of every form of agg aisemont of his country and his 
dynasty, and of every attdéinable acquisition by land or 
sea. The Germans of the present dar are unanimously 
desirous of increasing the national h where 
it has hitherto been relatively deficient. In 1864 the 
Prussians were unable to encounter k at sea, and in 
“1870 Germany was confessedly inferior to France. The 
recent expansion of commertial aetivity has tended to 
increase the mercantile marine ; and there is no reason why 
the German Empire should not at a corresponding expense 
become the equal of Italy, or perhaps of France, as a 
maritime Power. Some German journalists have lately, 
with a levity not belonging to the national character, ex- 
patiated on the achievements and capabilities of a couple 
of gunboats which are cruising on the northern coast of 
Spain. The description of the activity and courage of the 
seamen, and of the jealous admiration of the natives, was 
not more dignified than the similar enthusiasm excited 
in the minds of English provincial reporters by a volunteer 
review ; but it is intelligible that the nation which possesses 
an unequalled army should wish to have an efficient fleet, 
as the first of naval Powers sometimes endeavours to 
oe itself that a few good regiments would be a match 

‘or a Continental army. 

It would be interesting to learn whether any patriot in 
Holstein now remembers the hereditary claim of the Duke 
of AvucusrensurG to the ducal throne. Ten years ago it 
was deemed treasonable to question the hereditary right of 
the Prince who had’ been superseded by usurping European 
diplomatists in favour of the King of Dexmarx. After the 
expulsion of the Danish forces, the rights of the lawful 
Pretender still commanded a certain show of respect ; and 
the Prussian Government employed aCommission of lawyers 
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to examine the title which was afterwards summarily dis- 
rded. On further consideration the Prussian Minister 
decided that Austria and Prussia had acquired both Holstein 
and Schleswig by right of conquest ; and the cession of the 
Austrian claim after the war of 1866 completed the Prussian 
title. Although there was a certain cynicism in the mode 
of annexation, the inclusion of the provinces in the Prussian 
monarchy was the most desirable arrangement both for local 
and for national interests. Although the minor princes 
have submitted with commendable docility to the newly- 
created predominance of the Empire, it is possible 
that, when the pressure of Bismarcx’s strong hand is 
removed, the jealousies and ambitions by which the Con- 
federacy was formerly distracted may revive. The chief 
security for the maintenance of national unity is the pre- 
ponderating power of Prussia, which derives no incon- 
siderable increase of strength from the possession of the 
Duchies, including their naval stations. The people of 
Holstein, though they may have formerly cherished their 
provincial independence, feel a legitimate pride in belong- 
ing to a great State which is at the same time the principal 
member of the Empire. Holstein is fortunate in possessing a 
homogeneous population ; but in Schleswig a ducal Govern- 
ment would have probably been embarrassed by disputes with 
its Danish subjects. The complaints which are said to bave 
been addressed in tones of studied moderation to the Govern- 
ment of Berlin would probably have been preferred in 
stronger language to a petty sovereign, who would at the 
same time have been a successful competitor. Except in the 
- northern districts which Prussia retains in spite of justice 
and of the obligations of a treaty, no disaffection to the 
actual Government exists in either of the Duchies. It is 
incredible that a prudent statesman should wish to extend 
German sovereignty over the kingdom of Denmark. 


SIR GEORGE BOWYER, “NEMO,” AND THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sz GEORGE BOWYER and a correspondent of the 
Times under the signature of “Nemo” have raised 
separate objectionsto the statements andarguments of arecent 
article in the Saturday Review on the conversion of Lord 
Ripon. Sir Georce Bowyer, on behalf of himself and Lord 
Rosert Montacv, denies that they are willing in their zeal 
for Rome to sanction the dismemberment of the Empire. 
As he truly states, both the English advocates of Home 
Rule disclaimed, in common with Mr. Burr and his Irish 
supporters, the policy which is attributed to them, not as 
a deliberate purpose, but as a natural consequence of the 
proposed measure. As a logician and a practised debater, Sir 
Gerorce Bowyer ought to be aware that in the conduct 
of a controversy some obvious in an argument are 
frequently necessarily omitted. e Paris Communists 
denied that they were murderers when they killed the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, or promoters of rebellion and anarchy 
because they wrested the possession of Paris from the 
Government of France; yet Sir Georce Bowyer would 
probably think himself justified in discussing their con- 
duct on his own principles, and not according to their 
own interpretation. When, with one or two exceptions, 
every English and Scotch member who is not a Roman 
Catholic opposes Home Rule as necessarily leading to 
the dismemberment of the Empire, it is a plausible 
conjecture that zealous Roman Catholics representing 
Irish constituencies are consciously or unconsciously in- 
fluenced by an ecclesiastical bias in their eccentric poli- 
tical tenets. Neither Sir G. Bowyer nor Lord Rosert 
Montacu would be Irish members if they were not Roman 
Catholic converts; and it is a singular coincidence that 
they should have persuaded themselves in all sincerity 
that a measure which would obviously facilitate the su- 
premacy of their adopted Church is not incompatible with 
the national unity and greatness which are primary objects 
with their non-Catholic countrymen. Cardinal Cutten had 
probably sufficient reasons for opposing in one Irish 
county a Home Rule candidate. The Irish hierarchy 
and priesthood will scarcely disclaim the responsibility of 
having contributed at the last general election to the return 
of sixty supporters of Home Rule, including Sir G. 
Bowyer and Lord Roserr Montacu. The Home Rule 
members who accept Mr. Burt's professions in earnest 
probably form a minority of the whole body, and they are 
certainly dupes. It may be readily admitted that those 
who identify Home Rule with separation beg the question 


which they have on many previous occasions fully dis- 
cussed. Sir G. Bowyer is a loyal English gentleman, but 
he is liable to misapprehend the relative force on his own 
mind of political and religious motives. A Mussulman en- 
thusiast who was also an English patriot would have little 
difficulty in convincing himself that the duty of converting 
infidels by force had a tendency to secure the English 
tenure of the Indian Empire. 


The zealous Roman Catholic who assumes the signature 
of “ Nemo” misunderstands both the propositions which he 
assails and the doctrines which he imprudently under- 
takes to defend. The oath which he, rightly or wrongly, 
affirms to be a part of the puerile mysteries of Free- 
masonry may probably be subject to some trivial moral 
objection. It would be better not to swear to nonsense, 
though no reasonable man would hold that the misuse of a 
solemn form tended to impair the sanctity of a serious oath ; 
but the comparison which is instituted by “ Nemo” between 
Lord Riroy and Herop Antipas is at the same time bom- 
bastic and absurd. If “‘ Nemo” were a professional casuist 
and not a mere amateur, he would understand that as a 
layman he is guilty of presumption in vindicating the ways 
of the Popr to man. Cardinal Cutten, who understands 
his own business, is always careful to explain that the 
mortal sin of Freemasons consists, not in the intrinsic 
wickedness of a secret oath, but in disobedience to the de- 
crees of a paramount and infallible authority. When 
Herop hastily swore to comply with any request which 
might be preferred by the agile daughter of Heroptas, he 
implicitly undertook to murder a prophet who had given 
no just cause of offence. Lord Riron, if he took 
an oath as Grand Master of the Freemasons, assuredly 
never undertook to put either the Archbishop of 
Cantersvry or the Porr to death even at the unanimous 
request of the worshipful brethren. Asa gentleman of un- 
blemished honour, and, till lately, a Minister of the QuEEN, 
Lord Riron was incapable of giving any pledge inconsistent 
with the strictest rules of morality. It was only when he 
acknowledged the authority of the Pore that his engage- 
ments as a Freemason can have disturbed his conscience. 
That which was, according to the old phrase, not malum in 
se, became malum prohibitum. It was, on the other hand, 
intrinsically wrong to put Jonn THE Baprist’s head into a 
charger, but, as there was in those days no infallible Pope, 
Herop was guiltless of the sin of disobedience which is 
imputed to Fenians and Freemasons. It is therefore a 
questionable, and on Roman Catholic principles an heretical, 
proposition that “‘ Hrrop was as inexcusable for the rash- 
“ ness of his fatal oath as if he had been an Ultramontane 
“ Catholic instead of a Hellenized Jew.” Herop only com- 
mitted a murder with the brutal levity of an Oriental 
despot. In different circumstances he might have been 
guilty of mortal sin in disobeying the Pope. 

Archbishop Mayyixa not unreasonably censures the 
Berlin Correspondent of the Times for quoting as authentic 
an absurd caricature of the Roman Catholic creed, attri- 
buted by a facetious Protestant to the converted Elector of 
Saxony. By an odd coincidence it happens that one of the 
Archbishop’s staff has since published an equally fabulous 
oath which he supposes to be taken by the Freemasons. 
The genuine form is probably rather frivolous than 
atrocious; but it is only known to the initiated. It 
seems that both Cicero and Gnrorivs anticipated the 
Papal decree by disapproving of solemn oaths on trifling 
occasions. If nevertheless the Freemasons take an oath 
about matters which may be supposed to be trivial, it follows 
that the late Lord Zetnanp, the Prince of Wates, and 
Lord Ripon differed from the Roman and Dutch moralists, 
perhaps because they had not sufficiently studied their 
writings. Both Grotivs and Cicero would, if they had 
considered the question, probably have held that a fuss 
about nothing was almost as objectionable as an unseason- 
able oath. Cicero would not have attributed to Junius 
Czsar, whose title of Pontifex Maximus is inherited by 
Pius IX., the = of converting a harmless trifle into a 
mortal sin. Grorius knew more than Cicero about the 
Popes; and it is not understood that he was a zealous sup- 
porter of their extreme pretensions. The suggestion that 
the Pore claims absolute control over his spiritual subjects 
ought not to form a subject of controversy between Pro- 
testants and Catholics. The claim is asserted by Romanist 
divines, and rejected by their opponents, but that the 
pretension is maintained by the Church can scarcely 
be disputed. It seems unreasonable to deny that a convert 
who, at the command of the Church, renounces a course 
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of action which he had previously deemed to be innocent, 
submits to absolute dictation, and repudiates his own in- 
dependence of moral judgment. It would perhaps be 
discourteous to hint that “ Nemo,” with the best and most 
orthodox intentions, is unconsciously heretical; but if he 
submits his letter to the Times to competent spiritual criti- 
cism, he will — find that he has laid unhallowed hands 
on the wrong side of the Ark. He ison safer ground when 
he deals with secular topics, such as Bismarck and his 
prototype Nero. The “Englishman before anything 
“view ” which excites the indignation of “Nrmo”’ has never 
been propounded in the Saturday Review. There is no 
question of accepting the religious creed of Nero or 
Bismarck, but of establishing a practical rule of political 
action. With rare exceptions, which it is unneces- 
sary to define or to anticipate, an English politician 
ought primarily to regard the honour and _ interests 
of England. ‘Those of the French clergy who would 
gladly involve their country ina ruinous war for the benefit, 
not of France, but of the Por, incur moral guilt 
for which the only excuse is their ignorance and political 
incapacity. At present there may perhaps be no conflict be- 
tween English and Papal interests, except that the Home 
Rule movement is favoured by a large section of the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; but if the Porz were to issue an infallible 
decree that it was a mortal sin to send representatives from 
Treland to an Imperial Parliament, it would be difficult to 
repose confidence in statesmen who had already acknow- 
ledged the Porr’s power to define the limits of his own 
jurisdiction. No party in England claims for Parliament the 
right to assume the functions of the Inquisition by imposing 
or prohibiting religious opinions; but ‘“ NEMo ” is, it may be 
feared, for a second time liable to the charge of heretical pra- 
vity in condemning a jurisdiction which was exercised for 
centuries by the Holy Office under the authority of the 
Pope. It is after all not worth while to inquire whether 
secular or ecclesiastical objects ought to engage the prefer- 
ence of statesmen. It is enough to know that those who 
are devoted to such mundane purposes as the promotion of 
the greatness and prosperity of England will, if they are 
well advised, employ agents whose attention is not di- 
verted to different and perhaps antagonistic ends. To 
repeat a familiar illustration, a shareholder in the Mid- 
land Company who opposes the construction of a branch 
line because it may possibly injure the Great Northern 
Company, in which he has a larger stake, can scarcely 
expect to command the confidence of his Midland partners. 
The analogy of Herop, Bismarck, and Nero with the oppo- 
nents of Papal pretensions is not equally obvious. 


THE COALITION IN MAINE AND LOIRE. 


hae Maine and Loire election has produced a singularly 
discreditable coalition between the supporters of the 
two candidates who stood lowest on the poll on Sunday 
week. It was natural enough that the Imperialist candi- 
date should withdraw ; indeed, with the Septennate playing 
the game of the Empire so thoroughly, it is almost strange 
that the Bonapartists should not have been content with 
M. Brvas in the first instance. It was natural enough that 
the Septennatists should secretly hope to gain for their 
candidate a certain, perhaps a lange, proportion of the votes 
originally given to M. Bercer. They are anxious of course 
that M. Bruas should win on the second ballot, and in the 
excitement of an election the antecedents of your sup- 
porters must not be scrutinized too closely. The best testi- 
mony toa man’s merits is the fact that he is going to vote 
on your side. But itis one thing to accept votes, or even 
to canvass for them privately, and quite another thing 
openly to solicit them on the plea of identity in political 
views. It is this latter step that has been taken by the 
Septennatists in the Maine and Loire election. M. Bruas 
begins his second circular with the words, ‘“‘ M. Brrcer has 
“withdrawn; Iam therefore the only Conservative candidate.” 
He does not dispute the claim of the Bonapartists to beranked 
among Conservatives, and by not disputing it he admits 
that the gulf which separates the Septennatists from the 
Empire is less impassable than that which separates them 
from the Republic. Nor does M. Bruas stand alone in this 
respect. The principal Orleanist organ is equally eager to 
include the Bonapartists under the same general title. It 
admits that it thinks their icular theory of Conserva- 
tism mistaken, but it confesses that there is a common 
platform on which they may both work together. The 


Bonapartists hate the Republic, and in every enemy of the 
Republic the Journal de Paris recognizes a friend whose 
alliance will be welcome even though he may have a few 
failings to be condoned. 

This is to us a new discovery as regards the Orleanists. 
We had thought that, great as might be their detestation 
of the Republic, their detestation of the Empire was still 
greater. They seemed strangely blind to the progress 
which Imperialism is making in France, and strangely 
ignorant of the cause to which that progress is to be 
traced. But we thought that, if once they could be en- 
lightened on these two points, their conversion would 
follow as a matter of course. The Orleanists are not un- 
reasonably alarmed at the prospect of the furious political 
contests which would await them under a Republic. They 
would prefer, alike on theoretical and practical grounds, 
the mild constitutionalism of a limited Monarchy. No one 
can blame them for, their taste, or for their determination 
to use such means as present themselves to create the 
Government which they desire. Nor does their refusal to 
see that the accomplishment of their wishes is impracticable 
imply anything more than an intellectual defect. To out- 
siders it seems sufficiently plain that there are only two 
possible Governments for France, and that whoever is not 
for the Republic must, whether he wilis it or not, be for 
the Empire. But a party which is keenly interested in the 
realization of a third alternative may be excused for 
shutting its eyes to facts. The sin of the Orleanists 
consists in this—that they have opened their eyes to facts, 
and have not been shocked by the revelation. If it is clear 
that the Republic can only be defeated by a coalition with 
the Bonapartists, it is equally clear that whatever ground 
is gained by the coalition will be gained by the Bona- 
partist element in it. The Imperialists have a much 
larger following in the country than the Orleanists, 
and it is a following that increases every day. Sup- 
posing that the Orleanists succeed by their aid in 
getting rid of the Republic, they cannot expect the 
Bonapartists to join with them in proclaiming the Count 
of Paris King. As between Louis Pumpre Il. and Naro- 
LEON IV., which would be the most popular cry? On the 
side of the Emprror would be the army or a great part of 
it, the official hierarchy of almost all grades below the 
highest, the peasantry, and, at all events so long as the 
Count of Cuamporp lives, the Legitimists. On the side of 
the King would be the higher bowrgeoisie, and so much 
of official society as has been leavened by the Orleanist 
sympathies of Marshal MacManon’s Government. It is 
impossible that any set of politicians, however shortsighted 
or however sanguine, can persuade themselves that there 
is any doubt which of these groups would be the stronger. 
It is impossible, therefore, that the Orleanists should be 
under any delusion as to the effect of a coalition with the 
Imperialists. They must know that it means one of two 
things—either the defeat of the Republic and a consequent 
Imperialist restoration, or the success cf the Republic, un- 
qualified by those Conservative influences which the 
Orleanists, if they would unite with the Left Centre, 
have it in their power to supply. As the latter 
is the result which they are especially set upon 
preventing, it follows that they must have made 
up their minds to acquiesce in the former. When 
we recollect the attitude of the Orleanists under the 
Empire, the dignified and consistent opposition which they 
offered to a system which then, as now, presented itself as 
the purest type of practical Conservatism, it is allowable 
to wonder at the change which must have come over them 
before they could regard M. Bruas and M. Bercer as re- 
presenting merely different aspects of a common faith. 

It has still to be seen, however, whether the whole of the 
Orleanist party will follow the lead of the Journal de Paris, 
and whether Marshal MacManoy will not himself be startled 
by this new development of Conservative policy. The 
Bonapartists never smarted more than under the sarcasms 
of the Duke of Aupirrret-Pasquier when reporting on the 
military contracts made under Napoteon IIL, and it is hard 
to believe that the President of the Right Centre would 
really rather see the Septennate followed by a third 
Empire than transformed into a permanent Republic. At 
all events it is something gained that the issue between the 
Republic and the Empire should be so clearly raised as it 
is now in Maine and Loire, and will probably be again 
in the elections which are shortly to follow. When 
Imperialism first raised its head after its tremendous fall 


there were symptoms of real alarm among the Orleanists. 
One section of the party has evidently succeeded in lulling 
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its terrors to rest, but it is possible that another section 
may be less accomplished in the art of self-deception. As 
regards Marshal MacManon, he will perhaps be guided 
by the result of the approaching contests. Between this 
and Christmas there will be more partial elections than 
have yet been crowded together within so short a period. 
If there should be any striking uniformity in the political 
complexion of the members returned, the PRESIDENT may 
find the lesson easier to read than he has found it 
when the repetitions of it have taken place at longer 
intervals. The victory of the Republican candidates or 
of the Imperialist candidates would each be significant, 
aud the victory of a Septennatist candidate, if secured— 
as, supposing it to be secured at all, it will be—by the 
co-operation of the Bonapartists, would be uno less signi- 
ficant than the direct return of an Imperialist. If the 
Marsuat had no other motive for distrusting the coalition 
effected in Maine and Loire, he might find one in the 
improbability that practised politicians like the Bona- 
partists would be so ready to bolster up the Sep- 
tennate unless they saw their way to profit by it. 
It seems impossible that Marshal MacManon should again 
meet the Assembly without some serious thought upon the 

sition he is to take up with regard to the consolidation of 

is powers. He has found during his recent journeys a 
striking unanimity of desire to see France furnished with 
settled institutions of some kind. If he wishes to gratify 
that desire, he has but two alternatives open tohim. He 
may throw the weight of his personal authority into the 
Republican scale, and by that means detach a sufficient 
number of votes from the Right Centre to obtain a majority 
for the Republic in the existing Assembly. Or he may 
throw the weight of his personal authority into the scale of 
a Dissolution, in the hope of finding a new Assembly ready 
to give France a permanent Government which shall be 
neither Republican nor Imperialist. The latter of these 
courses has not much promise of success. The country 
may prove to have recovered from its Republican fit, but, 
if so, it will be only because it has fallen into an Imperialist 
fit. It is possible, therefore, that Marshal MacManon may 
yet try the experiment of instructing his Ministers to adopt 
the project of M. Casnmmr-Périer, and consolidate the 
Republic while they are consolidating the Septennate. It 
is an unlikely supposition, but at present speculations on 
the course of events in France resolve themselves into a 
choice between improbabilities. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 


yyw inquiries which take place from time to time in 
regard to the slaughter of passengers by Railway Com- 
panies, though practically useless as a means of discipline 
or punishment for the latter, are at least interesting in fur- 
nishing the public with a statement of what is known as 
the “railway point of view.” We had the railway point 
of view in great force at Wigan, when the principle was 
laid down that a Railway Company is entitled to send as 
much traffic as it can get over its line, without reference to 
the amount of accommodation provided for it, and that, if 
people are killed in consequence, that is only one of the 
necessary risks which must be encountered. We meet the 
railway point of view again in an equally clear and decided 
form in connexion with the recent massacre at Thorpe. 
Mr. Rosertson, the Superintendent of the Great Eastern 
Railway, said that “he approved generally of the train 
“ staff system, and had introduced it on twelve or thirteen 
“of the Great Eastern Company’s single lines.” It may 
be presumed, therefore, that he thought it valuable as a 
security for the safety of passengers. He went on to 
say, however, that it was quite impossible that passengers 
on the single line between Norwich and Brundall could 
enjoy the protection which was deemed indispensable on 
other parts of the system, the reason being “ the number 
“ of special fish trains which had to be run.” The families 
of the twenty-three people who were killed at Thorpe, and 
all those were more or less maimed and mangled, will there- 
fore have the satisfaction of knowing that the reason why 
precautions which are admitted by the Company’s own prac- 
tice to be necessary in other cases were not taken in this 
instance was simply that the Company preferred the profits 
of a brisk trade in fish to the safety of their passengers. 
There are no doubt a great many odd points of view in the 
world, but it is seldom that such a point of view as that of 
the Railway Companies is put forth with such cynical and 


shameless candour. It is quite possible to conceive a Burks 
and Hare point of view the logic of which would be very 
much of the same character. The Railway Companies here 
claim, not only tacitly, but openly the right to kill their 
passengers, or at least to place them in imminent danger 
of being killed, in order that they may make the largest 
possible amount of profit out of their lines. The first 
thing to be done is to get as much business as possible ; 
and the public must be content with just as much, or as 
little, safety as is compatible with special fish trains, 
excursion trains, irregular goods trains, and any other 
means of filling the pockets of the Companies which 
may be devised without reference to actual accommo- 
dation or existing obligations. There were two things 
which the Great Eastern might have done. They might 
either have doubled the line from Brundall to Norwich, or 
worked it on the staff system; that is, they might either 
have extended the line to make room for more traffic, or kept 
down the traffic to suit asingle line. But they did neither. 
It is admitted that the traffic between Norwich and Yarmouth 
has increased 33 per cent. during the last fifteen years. 
“ Thousands of excursionists passed over the line between 
“ Norwich and Yarmouth every summer; the goods and 
“ fish traffic were also heavy.” Yet, notwithstanding the 
growing revenue derived from this part of the line, the 
Company could not bring themselves till quite lately to spend 
anything on it, and even now they are going to double 
only a small part. On the other hand, they might have 
enforced the staff system, which would have made the line 
safe; but then that would have been “ inconvenient,” for 
they could not have carried so much fish. An account 
might be made out in two columns—so much fish against 
so much slaughter. The public is assumed not to be so 
stupidly selfish as to expect that a Railway Company should 
spend a little money or give up a little extra traffic merely 
in order to make passengers reasonably safe. 


It is very important that the questions thus raised 
between the Railway Companies and the public should be 
distinctly stated. It is possible that one or other of the 
officials at Norwich may be punished by a brief imprison- 
ment for the error which was committed, and the Great 
Eastern shareholders will have to smart in heavy damages. 
Except, however, in so far as they may apply this warning, 
the Great Eastern Company will be perfectly free to go on 
working the line on which the disaster happened just as 
before. Indeed, this is what they are now doing; and even 
when the double line is made there will still be a section of 
single line between East Norfolk Junction and Brundall. 
Mr. Rosertsoy, the General Superintendent, made a remark 
which is extremely significant. He “thought the intro- 
“ duction of the staff system between Norwich and Brundall 
“ would only increase irregularities, especially in the case 
“of a break-down.” Other evidence which was given 
would seem to show that chronic irregularity is the normal 
state of at least this part of the Great Eastern system. Mr. 
Sreruenson, District Superintendent, said that the down 
express had lately been getting more and more irregular in 
reaching Norwich; and Mr. Rosertson remarked that “ in 
“the summer months the trains were heavier, and that 
“caused delay.” Yet no special precautions appear to 
have been taken to guard against the increasing delays, 
irregularity, and consequent danger. Just observe how 
the work was really done. There is an understanding on 
the Great Eastern that any message relating to traffic on a 
single line must be signed by the official sending it before it 
is transmitted. The Superintendent said he should treat the 
despatch of an unsigned message by a telegraph clerk as a 
serious offence, to be dealt with according to circumstances, 
the clerk’s previous character, &c. The District Telegraph 
Superintendent was equally emphatic as to the gravity of 
this offence :—*“ It was the duty of a telegraph clerk to see 
“that a single-line message was signed by the inspector 
“before sending it. Witness had never seen an unsigned 
“* message forwarded. If he had detected such a thing he 
“should have very severely reprimanded the clerk con- 
“cerned.” It seems to be thought rather an exculpation 
of the officials that Mr. Captain Tyuer’s 
assessor, who examined the Norwich single-line tele- 
graph books for twelve months, found “only three 
“‘ cases in which unsigned messages had been forwarded 
“during that period.” It will perhaps be thought that 
“only” is hardly the right word to apply to three irre- 
gularities in the course of a year, when any one of these 
irregularities might have been, as in the present case, 
destructive of human life. But we must put the fact that 
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these three irregularities did occur along with the District 
Telegraph Superintendent’s statement that this is an offence 
of the gravest kind for which an offender would be severely 
punished, and that he had never heard of even a single 
instance in which it had happened. It is quite clear, there- 
fore, that no attempt was made by the superior officers to 

in whether this regulation was adhered to or not, 
and that it might have been broken every night without 
their knowing or apparently caring. 

Another important rule is that no train shall pass over a 
single line without written authority. Mr. Roserrsoy, the 
Superintendent, stated that this rule was imperative in all 
cases, and that “the written authority was to be handed 
“to drivers by the station-masters concerned.” It would 
seem, however, that Mr. Sreruensoy, District Superinten- 
dent at Norwich, was not aware of this rule, for he said 
that “No instructions were given to the engine-drivers 
“except by word of mouth.” There is also a rule that 
when on a single line the crossing-place of trains going in 
opposite directions is changed, a special starting-order is to 
be given to the guard, who is to hand a copy to the engine- 
driver, and then both guard and driver are to satisfy them- 
selves that proper arrangements have been made for the 
train to proceed. It will be observed that this is a very 
pretty rule for production before a coroner’s jury. Nothing 
can be more careful and considerate than the conduct of 
the Company in prescribing all these checks, precautions, 
and securities; and what more can a Company do? It 
would of course be too much to expect that any of the 
superior officers of the Company should take the trouble to 
see whether these fine paper regulations are really carried 
out. Indeed it seems to be perfectly understood that they 
are provided only for the look of the thing, and are not 
intended to be carried out at all. “In practice,” Mr. Srs- 
PHENSON says, “it has been found most convenient” not to 
obey this rule; accordingly the order is given to the 
driver and the guard receives an oral communication. 
Mr. SrepHenson, however, contradicts himself on this 
point, for he had previously stated that no instructions 
were given to drivers except by word of mouth. 


In the case of a recent collision on the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway we have another illustration of the 
manner in which what is called the train staff and ticket 
system is worked upon a single line. The minute precision 
of the regulations on the subject is an acknowledgment of the 
importance of the precautions which are required to be 
taken. No engine or train is to leave a station unless the 
staff for that part of the line is actually at the station. If 
no second engine or train is to follow, the staff is to be 
shown to the guard, and then given to the engine-driver. 
If anything else is to follow, the staff is to be shown both 
to the guard and to the driver; but, instead of the staff 
being given to the latter, he is to receive a ticket stating 
** Staff following,” which is to be his authority for starting. 
Thus either the staff must be shown and a ticket given, or 
the staff itself must be handed to the driver before a train 
is permitted to pass the station. And when the staff is 
away, that part of the line is to be considered blocked until 
its return. Moreover, as an additional security, the 
train tickets are to be kept in a box fastened by an inside 
spring, and the key to open this box is the train staff, so that 
—in theory—a ticket cannot be obtained without the staff. 
All this is beautiful on paper, and it is obvious that if 
these various rules were adhered to a collision would be 
impossible. Nevertheless, a collision did actually occur, 
and the reason of this is simply that nobody on the 
line appears to have thought it necessary to pay the 
slightest attention to the rules. The station-master had 
despatched the staff with a ballast-train, and had then gone 
off without leaving any one specially in charge of the 
station, or mentioning that the staff was away. A goods 
clerk had, in his absence, taken the responsibility of giving 
a Caledonian goods train which came up a ticket to go 
on, without troubling himself as to where the staff was. 
In theory the box where the tickets were kept could not 
be opened without the staff, but the clerk found the 
tickets, not in the box, but on the station-master’s 
desk ; and it appears that it was a constant practice to open 
the ticket-box with a ruler or poker when the staff was 
away. The driver of the offending goods train stated that 
sometimes he saw the staff and that sometimes he did not, 
and that more often he did not, and that he did not con- 
sider it his duty to ask to see it if it was not shown to him, 
These and other disclosures would seem to show clearly 
enough that the Railway Companies are for the most part 


content to lay down rules without making any serious 
attempt to see that they are enforced, and that, in order 
to save time, officials of all grades are encouraged to neg- 
lect necessary and reasonable precautions, and to work the 
traffic anyhow on their own responsibility. 


SPAIN AND EUROPE. 


F it is true that Moriones or Laserna has introduced 

a convoy into Pampeluna, the Carlists can scarcely 
hope to obtain any decisive success in Navarre. It is re- 
markable that they have never, except by the aid of internal 
treachery, captured any considerable town or fortress. 
There is much probability in the rumour that the districts 
from which they derive their resources are becoming tired 
of the war; but for the present Don Cartos has intimated 
no intention of abandoning his interminable enterprise. It 
is even asserted that several cadets of the Spanish family 
of Bourson have decided at a formal meeting that Don 
Cak1os is not only legitimate King of Spain, but heir of 
the Count of CuamBorp in France. It is undoubtedly true 
that the descendant of Puitie V. and of Louis XIV. is 
nearer in blood to the House of France than the Princes of 
Orteans who descend from Louis XIII.; and it might be 
plausibly contended that the Treaty of Utrecht is inappli- 
cable to the circumstances of modern Europe; yet it 
is scarcely credible that two or three dispossessed 
Italian princes should presume to dispose of the ac- 
cession to the throne of France; nor is their opinion 
likely to influence any party in Spain. There is 
no common basis of controversy between Royalists 
and Republicans; and the title of the Prince of 
the Asturias is not less tenable than the pretensions 
of Don Cartos. The male heir claims under the French 
law of succession which was introduced into Spain by 
the Boursons, and Frrprvanp VIL., with the assent of the 
Cortes, professed to revive in favour of his daughter the 
more ancient Spanish rule of descent. It is strange that 
a dynastic dispute as little connected with national in- 
terests as the Wars of the Roses should be prosecuted 
by successive generations in modern Europe. Foreigners 
have not even yet succeeded in understanding either the 
strength or the weakness of the Carlist cause. It is 
evident that the volunteers who sustain the struggle 
must be in earnest; but it is doubtful whether they are 
actuated by an imaginative feeling of loyalty, or by attach- 
ment to their own provincial independence. The clergy 
have never adhered as a body to the Legitimist Pretender, 
nor has he been openly favoured by the Pope. 

The encouragement which the Government of Madrid 
derived from the recognition accorded by the majority of 
European Powers has recently abated. The different 
Ambassadors and Ministers have been accredited, not to 
the Republic, but personally to the Chief of the Executive 
Power. The representatives of Germany and Austria, 
evidently acting under concerted instructions, addressed 
Marshal Serrano when they were received in formal 
audience, not as President, but as Duke of La Torre; and 
consequently they might without inconsistency withdraw 
their recognition from any successor who might be chosen 
by the nation. It has not been stated whether England 
follows the lead of Germany in the form as well as in the 
time of recognition. Ifthe Spaniards think fit to describe 
their State as a Republic, there is no reason why foreign 
Governments should question the propriety of the designa- 
tion. According to the ordinary use of language, a 
Republic is the alternative of a Monarchy; so that 
a nation without a king, although it may be subject 
to a provisionally absolute Government, is properly 
described as a Republic. On the abdication of King 
AmapdEO a Republic was proclaimed by the Cortes 
which purported to represent the country ; and when Pavia 
turned the Cortes out of doors, no nominal change was 
made in the form of government. It is as President of a 
Republic that Marshal Serrano is, like his predecessors, 
recognized by the United States of America, and it might 
be supposed that the same institutions are maintained for 
purposes of intercourse with Europe. In accepting from 
Germany and other Powers an ambiguous title, Serrano 
probably wishes to leave himself open to the adoption of 
any political system which he may consider expedient for 
himself or for the nation. It is not even known whether 
the omission of all reference to a Republic was suggested 
by the Presipent himself. He may perhaps calculate that 
his tenure of power will be confirmed by a personal recog- 
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nition of his independent authority. The approval of Ger- 
many and of France will enable him for the present to 
dispense with the convocation of a Cortes and with any 
form of constitutional sanction. 

The refusal of Russia to concur in the recognition of the 
Spanish Government appears to have been deliberate and 
probably final. The Emperor ALEXANDER seems to have 
recurred to the policy of his father, who affected to be the 
champion of legitimate monarchy in every part of Europe. 
It was only under the pressure of necessity that NicuoLas 
recognized Louis in France and II. in 
Spain. The Quadruple Alliance of England, France, Spain, 
and Portugal was avowedly intended to counteract the 
policy of the Northern Courts, and especially of Russia. It 
is conjectured, not without probability, that one of the 
objects of the Emperor ALEXANDER is to proclaim his inde- 
pendence by refusing in a matter of secondary importance 
to follow the lead of Germany. For this purpose it would 
have been sufficient to withhold recognition ; but, if a 
hitherto uncontradicted statement may be trusted, the 
Emreror has voluntarily affixed a more general meaning to 
his policy by addressing a letter to Don Cartos on the 
disadvantages of revolutionary change. It is perfectly true 
that strict adherence to the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession constitutes the best security against disorder and 
civil war; but the lesson was scarcely needed by 
the Spanish Pretender; and it is too late for the nation to 
profit by the benevolent counsels of Russia. The Spanish 
rule of succession was altered nearly fifty years ago, and 
the dynasty which was consequently placed upon the throne 
is now in exile. The suggestion that the Emperor 
ALEXANDER is neutral between the rival Pretenders seems 
to be farfetched. It is true that Queen IsaBeLia or her son 
might sympathize with denunciations of revolutionary 
movements and of Republics; but in addressing a letter 
to Don Carios the Emperor of Russia will be generally 
supposed to have acknowledged the validity of his claims. 
If the Imperial throne of Russia were not beyond the 
range of revolutions, a formal censure which would apply 
to all recent European changes might have seemed in- 
judicious. A dozen Italian and German princes have been 
relegated into private life since the commencement of the 
Spanish troubles; and Austria has been excluded from the 
German Confederation. Russia has acquiesced more or less 
cordially in the results which have been attained, and there 
is some inconsistency in questioning the principles on which 
alone accomplished facts can be justified. 

The French Royalists and other opponents of Marshal 
MacManon’s Government have found in the Emperor 
ALEXANDER’S letter to Don Caros an additional reason for 
disapproving of the recognition of Serrano. It is not sur- 
prising that any difference of policy between Germany and 
Russia should encourage the hopes of dissatisfied French 
politicians; but the importance both of the recognition and 
of the Russian protest may be easily exaggerated. One of 
the strangest of recent political rumours is the statement 
that the Grand Duke Constantine has been sent to France 
for the purpose of procuring the elevation of the Duke of 
Avumate to the first place in the French Government. It 
is equally difficult to understand why Russia should con- 
eern herself with the interests of the OrtEans Princes, and 
how the supposed scheme could be furthered by the officious 
interference of a member of the Imperial Family of Russia. 
It is absurd to suppose that the Emperor ALEXANDER is con- 
triving an alliance with France and Spain against Germany, 
although ingenious speculators have devised a cause of 
quarrel in the supposed designs of Prince Bismarck against 
the independence of Denmark. It may be taken for 
granted that the Emperor ALExAnDER has made the condi- 
tion of Spain serve as a text for a political discourse simply 
because remoteness renders interference in Spanish quar- 
rels obviously impracticable. The German Government 
resented by the recognition of Serrano an outrage com- 
mitted by the Carlists on a German officer; but the hopes 
and fears of intervention in the Spanish quarrel have 
already subsided. Russia will give no assistance to Don 
Cartos, nor Germany to the Government of Madrid. It is 
only because military operations are sluggish and indecisive 
that politicians amuse themselves by speculations on the 
intentions of distant and indifferent potentates. If Serrano, 
by himself or his lieutenants, at last succeeds in terminating 
the civil war, he may regard with perfect equanimity any 
friendly relations which may have been established between 
the Emperor ALExAnpER and Don Cantos. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


. iw causes and consequences of the late events in New 
Orleans are not yet fully understood. The short- 
lived revolution in the government of the State of 
Louisiana is inaccurately described as a riot; nor has it 
perbaps been altogether abortive, though Ker1oce and bi 

accomplices are for the present restored to office. A 
forcible protest has been made against a prolonged abuse 
of power, and the irregularities which were necessarily 
committed have been condoned by the Federal Government. 
The promoters of the insurrection must have anticipated 
the action of the Presipent, and the result shows that they 
had no intention of risking a collision with the regular 
army, however small might be the number of disposable 
troops. It has been rightly observed that New Orleans 
is untenable against a naval force. In the early part of 
the Civil War the city surrendered as soon as the !ederal 
squadron had passed the obstacles at the mouth of 
the river. The respectable part of the population and 
their leaders probably intended only to exhibit their supe- 
riority in numbers and organization to the supporters 
of the State Government, and perhaps to convey a warn- 
ing against future usurpation. On the other hand, it 
has been too hastily assumed that the amnesty granted 
by General Emory was a proof of weakness on the 
part of the Government at Washington. General Granr 
must be well aware that he is responsible for the violence 
and corruption of Kettoce, and he may have desired 
to intimate that, while he could not allow his own 
authority to be defied, no moral blame attached to the 
authors of the movement which had been provoked by an 
attempt to falsify future elections. General Granr is un- 
fortunately implicated, through a near connexion who holds 
a Federal office at New Orleans, in the local misgovernment 
of the city and State; but it is doubtful whether, in the 
event of a second disputed election, he would decide the 
controversy in favour of the Black Republican candidate. 
If General Grayr has made up his mind to seek a second 
re-election, he will probably think it expedient to conciliate 
the white inhabitants of the South. The Republican Con- 
ventions have hitherto not countenanced the renewal of 
his candidature, and he probably entertains no prejudice 
against the party to which he formerly belonged. The 
merits of the local quarrel in Louisiana may probably have 
been indicated by the character and position of the insurgent 
leaders. Theonly claim of the Ketioce faction to considera- 
tion is derived from the adoption of their cause by one of the 
acknowledged leaders of the Confederates. General Lona- 
STREET, whose patriotism and honour were never questioned 
during the Civil War, thought it his duty to accept the 
command of the Militia under the actual Government, 
and in that capacity he lately surrendered the arsenals of 
New Orleans to the insurgent citizens. 


In former times it would have been thought strange that 
the exercise of the sovereignty of a State of the Union 
should depend on the discretion of the President. 
Although the facts are disputed, it seems probable that the 
election of Kretioce was fraudulent; nor was it doubted 
that the Federal judge who affirmed the validity of the 
election acted either on party grounds or under direct in- 
structions from Washington. It was perhaps unavoidable 
that the Prestwpent should sustain the judgment of the 
Court; and when Ke.ioce was once recognized the insur- 
gents, though they might be virtually the representatives 
of law and order, were technically rebels. It is not for 
the interest of the United States that the violent remedies 
usual in South American Republics should be employed 
even in the case of the grossest abuses. If the better 
classes were allowed to supersede the authority of a 
nominee of the rabble, the example would probably be 
followed by any discontented faction which found itself 
for the moment superior in physical force. At the same 
time it must be remembered that the insurgents had 
submitted patiently to the Governor whom they had 
regarded as a usurper, until he took measures for disfran- 
chising his adversaries at the next election. They appointed 
in his place the Lizurenant-Governor who, according to 
their contention, had been legally elected, and they filled 
all the State offices with the candidates who had been 
chosen by the genuine majority of the constituency. It 
is possible that Keiuoca may be frightened into modera- 
tion by the proof that he is opposed by the moral and 
physical force of the State, and by the possibility that 
before another election his patron at Washington may have 
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changed his policy, especially if his own candidature is 
rejected by the a of the Republican party. The per- 
manent suppression of the public opinion of the South is 
utterly inconsistent with American traditions. The more 
judicious Republican leaders cannot but feel that the 
support of such adventurers as Ke.ioce involves their 
party in gratuitous discredit. 

Although the opponents of the State Government of 
Louisiana appear to have had no connexion with outrages 
which may have been inflicted on the coloured population, 
there is no doubt that serious acts of violence have been 
perpetrated or threatened in various parts of the South. 
General Granv’s Circular to the military commanders of 
districts, which seems to have been issued before the tem- 
porary deposition of Ketiocc, conforms to the strictest 
rules of constitutional propriety. Commanding officers are 
directed to comply with the instructions which may from 
time to time be given by the Attorney-General, who will 
be responsible for the legal character of the measures which 
may be adopted. The military force at the disposal of the 
Federal Government is insignificant in numbers, but, as 
in New Orleans, its presence will probably be sufficient in 
every case to discountenance resistance. Disorderly bands 
will not fail to know that, if they were to defeat a handful 
of regular troops, the Presipenr’s appeal would in a 
few days or weeks be answered by an irresistible force of 
armed volunteers and militia. It is not in this generation 
that the South, in spite of its just discontent, will venture 
to renew a disastrous war. Even if its inferiority in strength 
had not been conclusively demonstrated, all the circum- 
stances have changed to its disadvantage. The slaves were, 
with few exceptions, loyal to their masters, or neutral; but 
the freedmen who have since enjoyed and misused poli- 
tical power would be formidable auxiliaries of the Northern 
armies. In many of the States the coloured militia are 
armed, and they have acquired the rudiments of discipline. 
The chief of the Federal Government is a successful soldier, 
and he would command the services of many able and 
experienced generals. It is through a rearrangement of 
parties, and not by a resort to force, that the Southern 
democrats may reasonably hope to recover political 
power. 


The language used by Mr. Jerrerson Davis and by other 
eminent Southern politicians furnishes sufficient evidence 
of the truth of the charges which are advanced against the 
disorderly part of the white population. Even if all con- 
siderations of humanity and good feeling were set aside, 
the commonest prudence would suggest the expediency of 
professing friendly intentions to the coloured inhabitants 
of the South. The victorious majority, after the close of 
the Civil War, rightly held that the liberated negroes 
were the clients of the nation. The unlucky boon of the 
suffrage was but an exaggerated acknowledgment of an 
undeniable duty. According to American notions, the 
obligation to protect the negroes was most effectually dis- 
charged by giving them a constitutional right to protect 
themselves. As might have been expected, they have 
shown themselves incapable of exercising political power, 
but they have in no degree forfeited their right to security 
of property and person. Their assailants, as Mr. Jerrenson 
Davis perceives, wantonly deprive themselves of the 
benefit of the reaction which had been produced by expe- 
rience of coloured misgovernment; and the necessity of 
maintaining friendly relations between the freedmen and 
their masters is social and economic as well as_ political. 
The prosperity of the Gulf States depends on the industry 
of the coloured population; and it is indispensable to sub- 
stitute for compulsion sufficient inducements to labour. 
The former leaders of the Confederates may with perfect 
consistency repeat their former assertions that they were 
the best friends and the natural patrons of the inferior 
race. Mr. Jerrerson Davis’s sentimental reference to the 
bonds which unite the Southern citizen with the attendants 
and companions of his childhood is probably justified by 
the experience of the better portion of the upper classes. 
It is at least an indispensable condition of the tolerance 
and support of the Northern States that the negroes should 
be assured of protection against ill-treatment and oppres- 
sion. Mr. Jerrerson Davis would not have addressed a 
warning to his fellow-citizens if there had not been much 
foundation for the reports of Southern outrages. 


TRISH JURIES. 


A BLUE-BOOK has just been issued which illustrates 
in a very striking and painful manner one of the great 
difficulties of Irish administration. There are some things 
which a Government can do for a country, and there are 
other things which the people alone can do for themselves. 
In the latter category must be placed trial by jury. A 
Government can supply judges, but the working of the 
jury system demands the loyal and intelligent co-operation 
of the people. If that is wanting, the whole thing breaks 
down. It has been said that the object of the British Con- 
stitution is to bring twelve men into a box, and Ireland has 
enjoyed the application of this sacred principle. It is 
obvious, however, that the value of the system depends in 
a great degree on the conduct of the twelve men when 
they have thus been brought together. The theory of 
trial by jury assumes the competence and honesty of 
the persons who compose the jury; but even the most 
fanatical idolater of the institution would scarcely deny 
that the consequences are likely to be disastrous if the 
jurors fall below the requisite standard of character 
and intelligence. Hitherto, however, it has unfortu- 
nately been part of the conventional hypocrisy with 
regard to Irish affairs to ignore the inquiry whether the 
people of that country are really fit for the functions 
imposed upon them. The great body of the Irish 
people are ignorant, passionate, and prejudiced, keenly alive 
to social and sectarian differences, and by no means 
disposed to take a calm, judicial view of any question. It 
might have been supposed therefore that it would have 
been seen to be necessary to confine the exercise of such 
important and delicate duties as those which a jury has to 
discharge to the educated and more sober and rational part 
of the community. Mr. Griapstone, however, under the 
instigation of Lord O’Hacan and Cardinal CuLuex, was 
led to think otherwise, and in 1871 the more cautious 
system which had previously prevailed was cast aside, and 
the jury-box was thrown open to “ flesh and blood” 
without reference to education or capacity. This was 
done, it should be observed, not because there had 
been any failure of justice, but in deference to an 
abstract theory of equality. It was held that the lower 
classes in Ireland could not be required to have confidence 
in the administration of justice unless they administered it 
themselves. This experiment has now been in force for a 
year or two, with the most deplorable, though most natu- 
ral, results; and anybody who wishes to understand the 
paralysis and perversion of justice which at present prevails 
in Ireland cannot do better than study the Report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Irish Jury 
System which has just been published. 

The first witness examined was Mr. Hamitton, an Irish 
barrister who has had great experience on the subject. 
He told the Committee that there was really no such thing as 
trial by jury in Ireland, and that even the fiction of it would 
disappear under the slightest strain. The last two years, 
he said, had been quiet, but “in case of any agitation or 
“ disturbance you would have to suspend trial by jury alto- 
“ gether.” The result of the present system had been to 
put “a mass of prejudice, ignorance, and disaffection on 
“the panel.” In ordinary cases the juries simply did what 
the judge directed; but in cases where there was any agrarian 
or other disturbing element there was usually no finding. 
The lower class of jurors were either terrified by the Ribbon- 
men or were friendly to them; and there was “to a consider- 
“ able extent a sympathy with crime” on the part of juries. 
Mr. W. Ormssy, Sub-sheriff of the county and city of 
Dublin, gave similar evidence. Juries were hopelessly 
ignorant, and it would be better to abolish them altogether 
than go on with the present system. Mr. Wzsr, Chairman 
of Wexford County, pointed out that the tendency of the 
existing system was to introduce class feeling into the jury- 
box. A gentleman in his county fired four pistol-shots at 
another, but the accused was represented as “a favourite 
“of the people,” and got off easily. His attorney said, 
“I put the frieze-coated gentlemen on the plaintiff, 
“and made him consent to a plea of guilty for a 
“common assault.” In short, disagreements and acquittals 
in the teeth of evidence are of frequent occurrence. 
Mr. De Motzyys, Chairman of the county of Kilkenny, 
thought there was a feeling among the lower sort of jurors 
that “they were one class” with the prisoners, and that 


they had strong sympathies with them. He added that 
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jurors were systematically canvassed by the friends of 
prisoners, and were “exposed to —— in different ways 
“ which we hardly appreciate.” Mr. Leany, Chairman of 
the county of Limerick, stated that, with the new 
jurors, there was the greatest difficulty even in the clearest 
cases in getting a verdict at all. They made all sorts of 
excuses for disagreeing—that nobody actually saw the crime 
committed, that there was only one witness, and that was 
not enough, and so on. In one case a juror sent a doctor's 
certificate of his inability to attend, but he afterwards 
turned up because he had been canvassed by the friends of 
a prisoner to try to get him off. Mr. Botroy, Crown Soli- 
citor for Tipperary, mentioned a case in which one of the 
jurors was drunk, and another was found to have just come 

ome from seven years’ penal servitude for cattle-stealing. 
He also confirmed other witnesses as to the frequency of 
bad acquittals—“ sixteen at Clonmel, and fourteen of them 
“as bad acquittals as could be pronounced.” Cases of 
murderous violence were frequently reduced by juries to 
mere ordinary assaults. The common cry to jurors on 
going into the box was, “ Go in and free the boys.” The 
practice of canvassing jurors was “ becoming quite alarm- 
“ing in Tipperary,” and persons supposed to have influ- 
ence were taken on cars round the country canvassing jurors. 
Mr. Boyp, another Crown Solicitor in Tipperary, reported 
that canvassing was very largely practised there, and “ very 
“ extraordinary ” verdicts were often given. In Kildare a 
juror declared that he could not find a prisoner guilty under 
any circumstances, because “ he might himself be guilty of 
“the same to-morrow.” In Ennis there was a case of 
shooting with intent to murder. The blunderbuss exploded 
and the assassin’s hand was blown off and was produced in 
evidence. The man was acquitted by a jury, many of whom 
“ had come twenty miles to try the boy,” and who imme- 
diately adjourned with his friends to a public-house to 
celebrate the event. The prisoner himself is said to have 
asked for his hand back, and the judge remarked that he 
might as well have it. 


Mr. Murruy, Senior Crown Prosecutor, Dublin, stated 
that, as far as his experience went, in any case of 
agrarian outrage, faction fight, or serious assault be- 
tween farmers or farmers’ sons, and so on, there was 
very little use in prosecuting in a great part of the 
South of Ireland at the present time. At New Pallas, 
in the county of Limerick, for instance, the population is 
divided by an old feud about the age of a bull into what 
are called factions of “ Three-year-olds” and “ Four-year- 
* olds”; and “ terrible crimes, not merely savage assaults, 
“ but brutal murders, have occurred, and very recently.” 
Yet there is a difficulty in repressing these outrages, be- 
cause juries will not convict. Perhaps the strongest 
evidence as to the incapacity of Irish juries is that given 
by Baron Deasy. In Sligo, he said, there was a case of 
ejectment on notice to quit; the notice was the only point in 
the case, and was, in fact, admitted. But the counsel for the 
defendant got up and implored the jury to stand between 
an oppressive landlord and the widow and orphans; and 
the consequence was a verdict for the defendant, in oppo- 
sition to the directions from the judge. The “ poor widow ” 
in this case was a lady of large fortune, with a town-house 
in Merrion Square and another house in the country, and 
the oppressive landlord was merely trying to get back his 
own property. In Galway the state of things is said to be 
truly deplorable. Out of a panel of 265 jurors, “not one- 
“ fifth were capable of trying any case whatever, civil or 
“criminal.” In a case of sheep-stealing, the prisoner’s 
counsel challenged every man who was decently dressed 
and seemed intelligent ; the Crown objected to the raga- 
muffins; and “the result was that we went through the 
“whole of the 265 names without being able to get a 
“jury.” Ultimately some “ set-asides”’ were taken in, 
but a verdict could not be got after all. In an action 
for trespass, as to the facts of which there was no dispute, 
the jury would not agree to find any damages; “ perhaps,” 
says Baron Deasy, “ because they thought that the plaintiff, 
« ins an hotel-keeper, had no right to have land at all.” 
In another case a son had murdered his father and signed a 
confession, but his counsel argued that the confession was 
dictated by a sentiment which especially animates the Irish 
breast, a sense of filial affection, and that he nad made it to 
screen his mother, an old woman aged eighty, who was too 
feeble to lift her hand. The prisoner was acquitted. 

It is clear from this evidence that a very great mistake 
was committed in introducing a lower class of jurors into 
the box. It is not merely that many of these men are too 


ignorant and stupid to understand the nature of the cases 
which they have to try, but that they act under the impres- 
sion that they have been brought there to take care of 
themselves as a class, and to see that “ poor men ” come to 
no harm. Mr. Serjeant Armstrong defended the change 
in the system on the ground that “he would do anything 
“to satisfy the men in the dock that they were to geta fair 
“trial”; and he drew a touching picture of a jury, “ with 
“not so much as a necktie, hardly a shirt” among them, 
trying a prisoner of the same rank but “dressed up a 
“little for the occasion.” He had observed, he said, 
the good moral effect of a verdict found by such men, who 
were really the peers of the prisoner. “ A general sigh 
“ goes through the gallery when they find that peasant 
“has convicted peasant.” There is no doubt a certain 
amount of truth in this, and it is of the utmost importance 
that men of the lower classes should be convinced that they 
have the same chance of being fairly tried as other people. 
But it is rather a dangerous experiment to put into the hands 
of the lower classes, especially when they are so ignorant and 
prejudiced as those of Ireland, the power of thwarting the 
efforts of justice to reach criminals in their own rank of 
life; and it is evident that this is the use which a great 
many of the new jurors have made of their privilege. The 
question is, what is to be done when peasant will not con- 
vict peasant, or give a verdict against one in acivil suit when 
his antagonist belongs toa higher class? In addition to the 
case of the poor widow with a town and country house, 
Baron Deasy mentioned three similar cases which were 
called before him, but very soon after the jury was sworn 
the landlords compromised with their tenants rather than 
goon; and he added that he thought it not improbable 
that this was on account of the appearance of the jury. It 
is not surprising that, after hearing this testimony, the 
Select Committee should have arrived at the conclusion 
that the qualification of Irish jurors was too low, and that 
the system required amendment. It is possible that some 
of the alterations proposed may have a good effect; but in 
the meantime a vast amount of mischief has been done, and 
it is to be feared that any attempt thoroughly to reform 
the system wiil be keenly resisted. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY AND THE EDUCATION 
ACT. 


yer National Society has been associated from time to 
time with some exceedingly ill-judged attacks upon 
the Elementary Education Act, and for this reason it is 
satisfactory to find that the amendments suggested by the 
sub-Committee which has lately made its report are mode- 
rate in tone even where they are inadmissible in substance. 
Upon two points the sub-Committee recommend that the 
Act should, if possible, be brought back to the form in 
which it was originally drafted. The Cowrer-Tempie 
Clause ought, they think, to be repealed, and School Boards 
should have the power of aiding Denominational schools 
existing in their districts as well as of maintaining schools 
of their own. As regards the first of these suggestions, it 
may at once be conceded that the Cowrer-Trmpre Clause is 
indefensible on the score either of logic or of common sense. 
A clause prohibiting Denominational teaching in School 
Board schools would have been at least intelligible; 
a clause which, without prohibiting Denominational 
teaching, proscribes the use of Denominational formula- 
ries, seems expressly designed to make Denominationalism 
more unrestrained. Under the 14th Section of the Act 
of 1870 no School Board can allow the Church Catechism 
to be used in their school. But supposing Mr. Macko- 
nocHiE or Mr. Bennett to write a catechism of sacramental 
doctrine, a School Board is perfectly at liberty to adopt it 
if it be so minded. Itis not a “ religious catechism dis- 
“ tinctive of any particular denomination ;” it is only a 
religious catechism distinctive of a particular writer. Dis- 
senters indeed are practically less protected under this sec- 
tion than they would be if Mr. Cowrer-Tempie had never 
exercised his ingenuity to make legislation ridiculous. If 
a Dissenting parent knew that the Church Catechism was 
used in a School Board school he would be more likely to 
exercise his right of withdrawing his children from the 
religious lesson than he is now, when he may merely know 
that the catechism in use was written by a Mr. Somebody of 
whom he has never heard. Still, though the repeal of the 
Cowrer-Temp_e Clause would be a just and sensible reform, 
it is quite another question whether it is worth while 
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making any considerable effort to get it repealed, or whether 
it is to the interest of the Church of England that she 
should take the lead in an agitation for that purpose. 
Unless the victims of injudicious legislation are excep- 
tionally weak, the reversal of it is best left to those on 
whom it inflicts injury. As we have seen, the only real 
sufferers in this case are the Dissenters, and they are not 
so powerless to help themselves that the National Society 
need take up their cause. As the Act stands, every single 
doctrine of the Church Catechism may be taught in School 
Board schools, but it must not be taught in the precise 
words of the Church Catechism. Considering that when 
these doctrines are so taught the first thing that the teacher 
has to do in order to make the lesson intelligible to children is 
to translate them into other words, this is not a very im- 
portant restriction. Ifthe sense of the Catechism may be 
taught on weekdays, no great harm can come of leaving 
the actual phrases to be taught on Sundays. It is probable 
that any attempt on the part of the Church to repeal the 
Cowrrr-TempLe Clause would be regarded as a retrograde 
movement in the direction of Denominationalism, and, as 
such, would be hotly opposed. Before exciting any feeling 
on the subject, the National Society had better assure them- 
selves that the change is worth fighting for. 


The suggestion that School Boards should have the 
power of aiding Denominational schools is open to a simi- 
lar criticism. The National Society will have profited 
little by the agitation against the 25th Clause if it follows 
the lead of its sub-Committee upon this point. The opera- 
tion of this obnoxious clause is exceedingly limited, the 
reasonableness of the concession which it makes to the 
feelings of parents might have been supposed to be obvious, 
and the saving to the ratepayers is very great. Yet, not- 
withstanding all these merits, the clause has been the ob- 
ject of fierce dislike, and has done more than anything else 
to reduce the Liberal party to its present low estate. 
What would be the result of, a change in the Education 
Act which allowed School Boards to subsidize Denomi- 
national schools at their pleasure? The conflict which 
now arises whenever there are indigent children in the 
school district and violent Dissenters on the School Board 
would then be provoked whenever any section of a School 
Board thought that the money of their constituents could 
be better spent in setting up schools of their own than in 
aiding existing schools. In other words, the creation of a 
School Board would invariably be the signal for a theologi- 
cal squabble. The denunciations of ‘concurrent endow- 
“ment,” for which the payments of school fees under the 
25th Clause have so unjustly been made the occasion, 
would be renewed with far more reason whenever 
a School Board exercised the power of making grants 
of public money to schools of all denominations. The 
mere fact that School Boards possessed such a power would 
impart theological bitterness to every educational election, 
since, even if there were no ground for supposing that the 
School Board had any intention of making such grants, the 
party opposed to them would be anxious to guard against 
their ever entertaining the idea, should it happen to be sug- 
gested to them. The National Society will do well to con- 
sider whether the Church of England is likely to gain by 
driving every School Board in the kingdom to take a side 
in such a controversy. They ought further to remember 
that in the original draft of the Education Act this power 
was vested in School Boards, and that it was in considera- 
tion of this provision being withdrawn that the scale of 
Parliamentary grants to voluntary schools was increased. 
If School Boards now received the power of aiding 
Denominational schools out of the rates, the Opposition 
would certainly demand that the grants from the Consoli- 
dated Fund should be reduced to their old level. If this 
were conceded, the benefit conferred on Denominational 
schools by the change would be more than neutralized; 
while, if it were refused, the Church would be accused of 
sharp practice in abiding by a compromise as long as it 
was profitable to her, and repudiating it as soon as repudi- 
ation promised to be advantageous. The National Society 
must have a belief alike ardent and ill-founded in the good 
disposition of School Boards if it is prepared to expose the 
Church to this discredit, in the hope that the loss in repu- 
tation will be outweighed by the gain in money. 

As regards the section of the Act which regulates the 
transfer of existing schools to a School Board, the sub- 
Committee, while holding that greater security ought to be 
afforded to the original trusts of such schools, ‘“ observe 
“ that the mischief may be considerably reduced if managers 


“of schools will pay special attention to the powers at 
“ present conferred on them” of reserving the use of 
the schools at times when they are not required for the 

urposes of the School Board. If the view taken by 
Mr. DaniEL, the Judge of the Bradford County Court, in a 
case which came before him on Monday, should be sustained, 
it will bea question whether managers not exercising these 
powers may not be removed for breach of trust. But the 
fact that the sub-Committee sees cause to remonstrate with 
the managers of Church schools for want of care in trans- 
ferring their schools to School Boards is one from which 
the National Society may learn much. In whatever spirit 
the Education Act is worked, the principle of supporting 
schools out of the rates is one which, once introduced, must 
inevitably be unfavourable to schools supported by volun- 
tary contributions. The two ideasare antagonistic. So long 
as there wasno means of providing elementary schools except 
by individual liberality, every one interested in the progress 
of education subscribed to some school as a matter of course. 
No such obligation now exists. If there are not subscrip- 
tions enough to keep the necessary schools going, they will 
be provided out of the rates. Consequently a large num- 
ber of persons who have hitherto subscribed to Denomina- 
tional schools, not so much because they were Denominational 
as because they were schools, may in future be expected to 
be content with paying their share of the Education Rate. 
In many cases school managers will themselves take this 
view, and even where they do not themselves do so, they are 
necessarily influenced by the fact of their subscribers taking 
it. It is idle to suppose that any change in the Act or any 
judicial interpretation of the Act will arrest a process which 
has its origin in a natural dislike to paying for a thing 
twice over. Of course where Denominational zeal is strong, 
subscriptions will still come in freely, because there the 
object which the contributors will have at heart will be not 
so much elementary instruction as the religious accompani- 
ments with which in Denominational schools elementary 
instruction is surrounded. But in schools of this type there 
will be no need to remind the managers of their powers of 
reserving schools for religious purposes even when they 
are transferred to a School Board for secular purposes. The 
same inability to appreciate the real scope of the Education 
Act is observable in the recommendation with which the 
Report of the sub-Committee concludes. “Lastly,” they 
say, “facilities should be given by which School Boards 
“‘ may cease to exist in any district in which they are found 
“to be unnecessary.” It may no doubt be desirable that 
what is unnecessary should cease to exist, but there is some 
danger that this suggestion may be supposed to mean that 
the Education Act should be converted into a temporary 
expedient for giving the denominations time to collect 
and organize their forces. So long as they are inert, or 
ill provided with funds, the ratepayers must make good 
their deficiencies; but the moment that they have built a 
school where a School Board school had previously existed 
the occupation of the ratepayers is gone, and the School 
Board has nothing to do but to make its bow and retire. 
If this is really the intention, the fact that it has been 
avowed may not be without its use in opening the eyes of 
the members of the National Society to the pitfalls which 
may be spread for them by injudicious, though well- 
intentioned, leaders. 


CYNICISM PAST AND PRESENT. 


HERE is a certain phase of the cynical character which 
may be regarded as of modern date. The peculiar type of 
sentimental cynicism which grows out of the wounds of a weak 
nature belongs by right to our own time, and its exponents are to 
be found in sufficient numbers both in literature and in real life. 
Since the beginning of the century this form of tearful protest 
against the roughness and unamiability of existence has been more 
or less in fashion, and its origin may ay be referred ultimately 
to the false philosophies which underlay the French Revolution as 
well as tothe eagerness with which these philosophies were seized and 
coloured by the poets of the day. To conceive of a “state of nature” 
where the task of living should be a more gentle exercise than 
in this rough workaday world serves, as a matter of course, 
to arouse speedy discontent with the existing plan of the universe. 
The ideal vision calls into being delicate susceptibilities and tender 
affections which are apt to be bruised and blunted in our common 
social sphere ; and hence, as a first stage in the growth of the cynical 
character, there comes a sense of bitter pain at the unfeeling con- 
duct of humanity. This stage, however, is merely transitory. 
Delicate susceptibilities soon determine to steel themselves against 
the cruel coldness of their surroundings; a genteel despair takes 
the place of the former tearfulness, e youthful cynic makes up 
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his mind to punish society for its neglect, and inasmuch as certain 
foolish aspirations and childlike desires have not met with the right 
enthusiastic response, the possessor of ideal thoughts decides that 
henceforth he will not believe in the possibility of any genuine 
emotion. This is the characteristic feature of modern cynicism. It 
seldom penetrates very deeply, but it takes many forms and appears 
under many disguises. Real life,as might be expected, offers a 
less favourable field for its exercise than is afforded by the life of 
fiction. Among men and women of the actual world the phase 
seldom survives early youth, and even while it lasts is likely to be 
rather roughly dealt with. The young gentleman who believes 
that life is too bitter for endurance succeeds fairly well with the 
young lady who has just left school. She is duly alarmed at the 
condition into which his mind has fallen, and is properly anxious 
to remove his doubts in the sincerity of his fellow-creatures. 
But grown men and women are apt to regard the symptoms as 
being troublesome rather than dangerous, and are content to wait 
till the patient shall be more fit for human companionship. In 
fiction and the drama the cynic has a better career. The labours 
ef lady novelists have done much to perpetuate the type, and the 
cynical temperament is also found of service in the creation of 
stage heroes. We frequently meet with specimens of this latter 
class verging towards absolute despair in their outlook over the 
universe, They generalize from the minutest particulars, as- 
suming an attitude of utter scepticism if they happen to be dis- 
appointed in love. The whole of life is Tadged to be false 
because the young ladies of the day wear false hair, and the 
only ible escape from the deadening conventions of the actual 
world is generally thought to consist in an ill-assorted union with 
an.actress ora barmaid. In feminine fiction the cynical hero is 
not so easily reconciled to existence. He is more wicked than the 
it and gallery would allow a stage hero to be. His opinions 
ome altogether “~% - and his irregular ways of life are sym- 
pathetically accepted by the authoress as the manifestations of a 
state of mind. 
t is interesting to compare this modern cynicism—itself neither 
very profound nor very beautiful—with the forms given to the 
same quality at an earlier date. Shakspeare’s plays are rich in 
varied expressions of the cynical character, but in none of them do 
We recognize anything at all resembling the cynic hero of modern 
and modern fiction. The sentiments of the time were both 

too sincere and too robust to admit of such a creation. Personal 
feelings and a nape were not then allowed to react upon 
the philosophy of the world, and individual passion was either too 
serious or too trivial to serve as the starting point for foolish 
neralizations upon the social fabric. There was indeed no such 
ting-place between the love-sickness of Romeo and Mercutio’s 
htheartedness as the morbid youth of modern days has found out. 
The character which by a superficial resemblance most nearly ap- 
proaches to the inventions of our dramatists and novelists of the 
present time is that of the melancholy Jaques. His cynicism has 
about it a distinct tinge of modern feeling. It is deliberate and aim- 
less, begotten out of no wrong, but maintaining itself from a sort of 
morbid pleasure in the exercise. His invitation to Orlando to sit 
down and “ rail against our mistress the world and all our misery ” 
is certainly characteristic of the cynic of the present day, and itis 
not improbable that Shakspeare here intended to expose the habit 
of affected melancholy. But the distinctive element in Jaques’s 
character which separates him altogether from his modern repre- 
sentative rests in the keen observation and delicate philosophy which 
serve as the basis of his cynicism. He says himself of his own 
melancholy that it is compounded of many simples extracted 
from many objects, and indeed the sundry contemplation of my 
travels in which my often rumination wraps me in a most 
humorous sadness.” There is no element of contemplation in 


modern cynicism, unless a morbid self-examination can be said to | 


deserve the name. Jaques’s melancholy has a more objective 
character. It is a delicate essence drawn from the things of his 
observation; a subtle reflection of the sadness of the external 
world. His philosophy is precisely of the right depth of sadness 
to suit the needs of comedy; any deeper mood would suggest pro- 
blems too grave to be controlled or solved by a successful climax. 
But the temporary misfortunes of comedy need an exponent, and 
Jaques’s humour isin sympathy with that of the banished Duke till 
the final happiness arrives. When the supreme moment of comedy 
approaches, Jaques looks out for new fields of melancholy. He 
eannot follow the recovered fortunes of the banished Duke, for 
his sadness and his cynicism would then fall out of tune. Thus 
we have a test of the sincerity of his cynical humour which 
very few of the heroes of modern novels would be able to stand. 
These gentlemen, though they are of a more violent despair in the 
early stages of their career, generally seize upon the first opportu- 
nity of casting off the mask, and proceed to make themselves 
comfortable with the things of this world. They have no such 
persistency in sadness as belonged to the melancholy philosopher 
m the Forest of Arden. 

But the strength of Shakspeare’s grasp of the cynical character, 
as compared with that of modern authors, may be best seen in the 
more serious plays. Edmund in King Lear is a creation without 
= parallel in later literature. It is strange that, although the 
subjects of free thought and unrestrained speculation stand now in 
[evan prominence, no writer of fiction has embodied with an 
force the kind of audacious scepticism exemplified in Gloucester’s 
natural son. Shakspeare was always fond, as in Faulconbridge, of 
showing the freer and more adventurous disposition granted to 
tastard children, but nowhere else has the notion received so grand 


an expression. Edmund is the personification of cool, cynical 
logic. He has a reason for every act of villany; every thought 
is strictly controlled by a precise and selfish philosophy. There is 
no passion in his criminal purpose, and no fear of retribution in 
carrying it into effect. Tre thus stands in the play in direct 
antithesis to its central figure; for, as Lear is governed by 
emotions divorced from sober reason, so in the case of Edmund 
all emotion is subdued to the entire control of a relentless logic 
of villany. His cynicism is the most comprehensive that can 
be imagined ; he consistently scoffs at gods and men, and acts in 
literal obedience to his own understanding of personal advantage. 
In this way he serves as an idol and as a model of conduct to 
Lear's ungrateful daughters. His bold cynical generalizations upon 
life serve to support and strengthen their narrower selfishness, and 
it is with definite artistic intention that Shakspeare has repre- 
sented both Goneril and Regan as being passionately attracted to 
Edmund, who stands as the ideal of their own less splendid but 
equally heartless careers. Cynicism of this profound order which 
has its fruit in villanous action does not find its way into modern 
literature. It is partly excluded by the presence of a more amiable 
but less vigorous philosophy of human nature, which seelis to re- 
present wickedness as being rather a thing of circumstance, than 
of individual bent. Our authors nowadays endeavour to explain 
their villains in a way which is completely repugnant to the spirit 
of the Elizabethan drama. Evil is there recognized as a substan- 
tive force for which there was no need to find adequate motive. 
Herein, indeed, lies the peculiar influence of Iago’s character. The 
motives suggested for his treachery serve merely to put 
into action a great motiveless force of evil which, attached 
to a single individual, stands as the supreme embodiment 
of human wickedness. Iago is the profoundest cynic we can con- 
ceive of. Edmund has a touch of repentance at the last, but Iago 
passes from the stage with sealed lips, still self-possessed, and with 
all the secrets of evil unrevealed. It is the most cynical portrait 
ever painted, more devilish than Mephistopheles because of its 
humanity, and not yielding even to him in the appetite for evil. 
There is something more than the individual genius of its creator 
which puts such a character out of the range of modern literature. 
Not only in degree, but in kind, it lies beyond the reach of any 
novelist or dramatist of the present day. e modern conception 
of evil takes the form either of coarse brutality or of petty mean- 
ness. Types of splendid wickedness, cool and cynical of purpose, have 
dropped out of literature. Shakspeare’s great villains possess su- 
preme intellectual gifts; they forecast their careers of evil, and 
exhibit even towards their victims a rare and impartial judgment. 
Both Edmund and Iago appreciate to the full the nobility of the 
men they are betraying. There isno suggestion of obscured or im- 
perfect intelligence in their acts, no blind passion of crime to be 
repented of in a calmer moment. On the whole, it may be 
said that within the range of Shakspeare’s drama there are no 
characters so consistently calm and self-possessed as these two 

rofoundest cynics, Edmund and Iago. There is one noteworthy 
instance in which a modern author has attempted to carve out an 
image of equal terror and power. Shelley’s portrait of Count 
Francesco Cenci is drawn after Elizabethan models, but it is 
drawn with an animus and with an intensity of disgust that 
render it grotesque. The Count’s avowed delight in cruelty, 
his fierce and merely animal plans of evil, are depicted im 
a style such as does not even find a parallel in the terrible drama 
of Webster. Bosola in the Duchess of Malfi is familiar and 
human compared with this monster of Shelley’s brain. His 
villany is cool without intellectual refinement. It is a record of 
evil which the artist has not made humanly credible to us. And 
the reason of this failure on Shelley’s part is probably to be found 
in the fact that his own nature gave him no help towards the 
understanding of so profound a type of cynical wickedness. He 
had no real conviction of its possibility, and the portrait is there- 
fore rather a cold intellectual embodiment of certain evil qualities 
than a genuinely imaginative product stamped with dramatic 
probability. This inability to lay hold of great embodiments of 
evil is characteristic of the literature of the day. The villanies 
of modern fiction lack all grandeur of conception. They do not 
spring from a deep-rooted cynicism of character, such as forms the 
only discoverable motive of the great individual villains of an 
earlier stage of art. 


THE TOURIST SELF-PAINTED. 


\ R. COOK is, we trust, reposing on the well-earned laurels 
4 of his Pontigny pilgrimage. We are not sure, however, 
whether laurels is quite the right word. Caius Cisar—not the 
great Dictator, but the Emperor who got his nickname from his 
boots—devised a new kind of honour called an “ exploratory 
crown,” and surely Messrs. Cook and Son deserve exploratory 
crowns more than any other men living. But of what Sion or 
other materials the exploratory crown was made we do not at this 
moment remember, and we rather think that it is not recorded ; 
so it may turn out that in speaking of the laurel we have lichted on 
a wrong metaphor. Anyhow, after guiding pilgrims to Pontigny 
and quasi-crusaders into the land of Moab, it must be rather hum- 
drum work to come down to “ personally conduct” parties of every- 
day mortals along “ the regular Swiss round.” The thing however 
has to be done, and we have just lighted on a little book which 
teaches us how Switzerland, or, in tourist language, “ the land of 
Tell,” is to be visited according to the principles of Mr. Cook, at 
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what points it is proper to get up raptures, and what are the pro 
raptures to be got up at each te by The remarkable thing that 
we cannot exactly make out who our instructor is, whether it 
is Mr. Cook himself or somebody else. The book inside and out- 
side, and on every page, calls itself “Cook's.” Yet Mr. Cook is 
constantly referred to as if he were some one different from the 
author, and we sometimes come across long quotations from 
writings of Mr. Cook, introduced in a way in which people do not 
commonly refer to writings of their own. In the introduction the 
writer speaks in the singular number, as “I,” and he lets us into 
some of his personal experiences in an enthusiastic style. We 
could almost envy Mr. Cook the privilege of possessing an admirer 
at once so devoted and so eloquent as is revealed in the following 
extract :-— 

Many years ago I found out the immense advantage of having a Cook’s 
ticket with me, that should need only to be stamped at the booking-office 
on leaving London, and was then a talisman in my hands by which T could 
pass from country to country, by rail, by steamer, in the diligence, on the 
mule; yea, it ensured the services of a guide also, and wherever I went 
and wanted to go, it was asa magic thing that realized to me all my wishes. 
But when from the introduction we turn to the body of the 
book, the singular number is forsaken, and the change to the plural 

duces some very curious results. The scene is Rouen, and we 
are told that some “of the social habits prevalent there differ 
largely from those in England, and even from those of Paris.” As 
@ specimen of these singular social habits, the commentator goes on 
to tell us, “ for instance, we enter a harber’s shop for the purpose of 
being shaved.” There are those who shave themselves; there are 
those who are never shaved at all; but it seems that “ we,” that is, 
one must fancy, Mr. Cook’s tourists in a body, are in the habit of 
going to be shaved in a barber’s shop. What follows again makes 
us think of Caius Cxsar. When the tourists, no doubt personally 
conducted, have made their way into the barber’s shop, a scene 
follows which we should certainly think was different from the 
social habits of d, Paris, or anywhere else. A brisk little 
maiden tucks a napkin round “our neck.” She does not lather 
“ our chin,” but she “rubs our chin briskly with hot water.” Then 
she dances as if about to remove “ our sealp.” Then “ our chin” is 
sponged and dered, and then “ we” determine never again to 
“trust our chin” to the tender mercies of a French barberess. Here 
the famous wish of Caius seems to be brought about in real life. 
He wished that the whole Roman people had but one neck; and 
it would seem that Mr. Cook's tourists not only have but one 
neck, but also only one scalp, and, more emphatically than all, 
only one chin. e question of a single eye to the whole company 
has presented itself to us. We think it was the Graiai in the 
Greek mythology who had only one eye and one tooth between 
them, and ape them from one sister to the other as they were 
wanted. e archdeacon also is held in ecclesiastical law to be 
the bishop’s eye, and every reader of Aristophanes knows that the 
Great King himself had an eye which—or who—was capable of 
being so easily detached from the royal person that it, or he, was 
sent as an am or to Athens. With these precedents before us, 
it might not be an ill guess that the tourists also have but one eye 
among them, and that, as Pseudartarbas acted as the King’s eye, Mr. 
Cook himself may act as the tourists’ eye. But, leaving this more 
subtle and doubtful speculation about the eye, that the whole tourist 
community has but one neck, one scalp, and one chin is plain from 
the adventure in the barber's shop at — The mention of the 
scalp again suggests another 1, if not from Rouen itself, at 
least from one of its sees. Bishop Serlo of Séez, when 
he had wrought up Henry the First and his court to a deep fit of 
penitence for the sin of wearing long hair, struck the iron while it 
was hot, and sheared his whole a before they left the 
church. Still we have always pictured him to ourselves performing 
on many heads separately. the whole court, like Mr. Cook's 
tourists, had but one scalp among them, the labours of the zealous 
prelate must have been greatly lessened. This then is the begin- 
ing, and “this done,” “ceci fait,” or, as Mr. Reeve would say, 
“when these preliminaries are terminated,” Mr. Cook’s tourists go 
on with their well-shaven chin to wonder at and admire the vari- 
ous points between Rouen and the Alps. Whether the common 
chin was ever again shaven in the course of the journey the 
outsider is cruelly left to guess. 

We need hardly say that the information as to dates, places, and 
events which Mr. Cook or his author supplies for his tourists is 
of the most meagre and inaccurate kind. That might be taken for 

ted; but it gives us some insight into a state of mind which 
is worth studying when we find, not mere ignorance, not mere 
blundering, but deliberate determination, expressed in so man 
words, to cleave to fictions which are known to be fictions. tt 
was really hard that Mr. Cook's tourists were not invited in a 
body to the famous millenary banquet two years back. A company 
which has only neck, one scalp, and one chin, may be supposed to 
have also only one mouth, so that the addition of a party of per- 
sonally condueted tourists to the feasters in the hall of University 
College need not have made any ruinous addition to the stock of 
overburned eakes. The frame of mind in which Mr. Cook’s 
tourists approach the legend of Tell is very much the same as that 
in which eminent and convivial persons approach the legend of 
Alfred. It is not a case of mere ignorance, which, whether in the 
case of Alfred or Tell or anything else, need not be blameworthy ; 
it is a deliberate cleaving to falsehood when truth is set before 
them. Mr. Cook, or whoever writes for him, knows perfectly 
well that there have been such things as “discussions of the 
learned which prove to their satisfaction that Tell was a myth, 


and the time-honoured associations of places connected with 
his name mere fables.” “ Fools can destroy what wise men build, 
and the great philosophers of the day are mighty in destroying, 
while they have not power to create stories as pure and beautiful 
as that of William Tell.” Very: likely not; for it is no part of 
the business of philosophers or of historians to “create stories,” 
whether “ pure and beautiful” or otherwise; that kind of creation 
they leave to tourists and millenarians. “But here,” so goes on 
our guide, “on the threshold of the land of Tell, we throw off 
the trammels of thought which dissecting writers would throw 
around our minds, and are determined to accept the traditions 
concerning the Swiss hero.” It is something to find that, 
though the company has but one chin, yet it has more 
than one mind, and that those minds have reached the stage 
at which they have “trammels of thought” to throw off. But 
the process of “determining to accept” exactly describes the 
state of mind of which we speak. It may do asa set formula 
to express it. It is the state of mind to which truth has 
become indifferent, which “determines to accept” this or 
that, not because it is true, but because it is pretty 
or edifying or anything else which has nothing to do 
with truth. Be the evidence what it may, the mind in this 
state “determines to accept ” or to reject, not as an act of reason, 
but as an act of the will. Falsehood sometimes pays better than 
truth ; it most likely does so with a party of personally conducted 
tourists; and it also most likely pays to insinuate, as our guide is 
not ashamed to do, that those a4 doubt the story of Tell when 
travelling in Switzerland will also doubt the Gospel narrative 
when travelling in Palestine. When any one shall bring forward 
four lives of William Tell, contemporary, or such as any human 
creature could ever have fancied to be contemporary, we will 
e this question. Till then, as our guide takes to quotin 

Bible against us, we will quote Bible back again, and remind hot. 

tourists and millenarians that there is something said in the New 
Testament about “ him that maketh a lie and loveth it.” 

Still, if people “ determine to aecept” a legend, they should at 
least accept it in the form in which it is handed down, and not in 
some form of their own making. In the older legend William Tell 
is the hero of Uri, or, to give Tin the widest range, of the Forest 
Cantons only. In Mr. Cook’s legend he becomes the hero of a 
much wider part of the world. Somebody is made to address the 
citizens of Basel, of all places in the world, as “ fellow-citizens 
and countrymen of the immortal Tell.” This, to be sure, is not 
Mr. Cook’s own, but is copied from “ Robert Ferguson’s Swiss Men 
and Swiss Mountains.” Whatever Mr. Ferguson’s notions of 
Swiss mountains may be, his notions of Swiss men, to judge from 
this specimen, are not a little odd. So again at Fliielen “ ‘we’ 
exchange the steamboat for the diligence, and commence the 
journey towards St. Gothard.” One might ask whether the 
diligence which was taking “us” must not have been beyond the 
usual size. But never mind, we talk about Tell and quote Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon till “we” get on the other side, and then “ we’ 
ae the following profound remark :— 

The canton of Tessin, which reaches from the St. Gothard to the lake of 

Como, although forming part of Switzerland, is decidedly Italian in 
character, and it is difficult for the tourist to believe that he has not yet 
quitted the soil which produced a Tell. 
To those who know how the Val Levantina became “ part of Swit- 
zerland” in any sense, and the relations which existed within living 
memory between it and “the land which ”—if any—“ produced 
a Tell,” the notion of being still within this last land when we 
have crossed the St. Gotthard is charming indeed. Yet after al 
our guide may be right. Brasidas stirred up his army of enfran- 
chised helots by an appeal to the glories of Sparta, and Walter of 
Espec stirred up his Englishmen by an appeal to the glories of 
Normandy ; and in the same way the hero of Uri may by this 
time have become also a hero of Ticino. But, at the first blush, it 
sounds rather like speaking of Scotland as the land which produced 
Edward the First, or of Ireland as the land which produced 
Cromwell. 

This is the sort of thing on which our tourists are to he fed. 
It is not very wonderful that those who are “determined to 
accept” the legend of Tell should accept, seemingly as a matter 
of course and without any process of determination, the legend of 
the Theban legion, which legion, it is something to hear, was “‘ one 
of the most courageous in the world.” Their wholesale martyrdom 
draws forth a noble burst :— 

Was not this a mighty sacrifice, a magnificent example of Christian 
heroism ? Yet we have no picture, no poem on the subject. Perhaps our 
singers felt the theme too great for their muse, even as our painters found 
the subject too grand for their pencils. 

In this kind of thing we are thankful for the smallest mercies, se 
we put on record that in Mr. Cook’s account of the Theban legion 
first of all “every tenth man was mercilessly slain,” then ayain 
‘“‘ their numbers were decimated,” and soon. It is a real comfort ip 
these times to find that Mr. Cook's tourists have the means of 
learning that the word “ decimated” means that “ every tenth 
man was mercilessly slain.” We have no such satisfaction 
when we are led into “the glorious valley of the Rhine,” 
and find it “ profusely studded with the remains of castles and 
mansion-fortresses which once formed the impregnable homes 
of numerous bishops and nobles.” The “numerous bishops” 
are certainly a difficulty, as we never heard of any bishops in 
or save him of Curia Ratorum; but perhaps this unre- 
corded abundance of bishops may go some way to account for the 
remarkable number of cathedrals which the tourists are taken to 
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on their journey. There is one at Liizern, another at Neufchitel, 
another at Ziirich, another at Schaffhausen, and even one at little 
Zug, all of which sees are unknown to Spruner or Potthast. At 
Basel the tourists get into the cloisters and make the curious 
remark that they are “lonely and gloomy now, and so they 
must have been for the past five hundred years.” What 
happened at Basel in 1374 to make the cloister specially 
“lonely and gloomy” is not to be found in the eight volumes of 
the local historian Ochs. But the loneliness of the cloister has so 
impressed the mind of the guide that he stands forth in his own 
single person, and it is no longer “ we,” but “1,” from whom the 
recommendation to go and look at it is put forth to “all who visit 
Basel and have nothing else to do about the hour of sunset.” 
Presently they get to Sursee, and, finding a double-headed eagle 
over the gate, they set it down as “the double eagle of the house 
of Hapsburg.” In the very same page they get to heed, where, 
if they had looked at the very walls of the Schlachtkapelle, they 
might have seen the lion of Austria made captive by the bull of 
bo — a single feather of the bird of Cesar being ruffled by 

e exploit. 

We will end with one more extract on a subject on which at all 
events Mr. Cook ought to be well informed :— 

The Federal Post Diligences are under the management of the Con- 
federated States, or Cantons, and the Electric Telegraph is controlled by 
the same authority ; hence the great privilege of being able to send a 
short message to any part of Switzerland to which telegraph wires extend, 
for half a franc. The telegraph is established over most of tle tourist lines 
of travel. A wire, like that which connects Balmoral with London, for 
the special interest and advantage of Royalty and the Government, 
runs alongside of the road from Geneva to Chamouny, and from 
Lucerne to the summit of the Rigi; thus, for a trifling sum, enabling 
— to bespeak rooms in advance, or to ascertain if accommodation can 


We here get a little confused between the Confederated States or 
Cantons and the special interest and advantage of Royalty and the 
Government. Perhaps it was needful to explain that a telegraph 
is no less possible in a monarchy than in a Federal Commonwealth. 
But at any rate we do not know of any place between Balmoral 
and London where we have the great privilege of sending the 
shortest message for so trifling a sum as half a franc. 


THE REUNION CONFERENCE OF BONN. 


THE English newspapers, only too thankful just now for any 
sensational novelty which their Correspondents may be able to 
ali, of reports—for the most part sutticiently 
inaccurate—of the Theological Conference on the Reunion of the 
Churches held last week at Bonn. We referred some weeks ago 
(Saturday Review, August 8) to the Circular of invitation issued by 
Dr. Dillinger, and we pointed out that the proposed Conference was 
uite distinct from the fourth Old Catholic Congress to be held 
uring the previous week at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. It was in facta 
personal scheme of Dr. Déllinger’s, who alone issued the invitations 
and drew up the articles to be submitted to the assembly ; nor does 
any one, whether among the Old Catholics themselves or the 
foreigners invited to meet them, appear to have received any in- 
formation, before the actual opening of the Conference on Monday 
morning, September 14, as to the order of proceedings or the 
subjects intended to be discussed. Even then no printed or written 
copies were distributed of the Resolutions, which were suc- 
cessively read out, first in lish, then in German; and both 
Anglicans and Orientals complained a good deal of being called 
upon at a moment's notice to vote on grave theological 
uestions which they had had no opportunity of considering 
forehand. It is only fair to say that Dr. Dollinger—who dis- 
layed throughout a readiness, tact, and energy truly marvellous at 
hia advanced age—did his best in his conduct of the meetings to 
obviate the serious inconvenience arising from this want of 
organization and method. He was throughout the life and soul of 
the Conference, reading out and explaining all the Resolutions 
himself, both in English and German—the Orientals, with 
one exception, speaking and understanding the latter language 
only—listening with exemplary patience and courtesy to the com- 
ments, sometimes equally tedious and irrelevant, of the various 
speakers, and translating the substance of the more important 
speeches into German or English, as the case might be, for the 
benefit of those who could not understand the original. In 
all these respects a more skilful and efficient president of 
a mixed assembly representing several very diverse nationalities, 
Churches, and habits of thought, could not have been desired. He 
was supported by Bishop Reinkens, who spoke occasionally and 
always much to the point, Dr. Reusch, Professor Knoodt, and 
other influential members of the Old Catholic y, who how- 
ever took very little part in the discussions. ere were some 
half-dozen members of the Eastern Churches, among whom M. 
Janyschew, Rector of a Theological Academy at St. Petersburg, 
and a Professor from Athens—the former especially—were the 
chief speakers ; an aide-de-camp of the Grand Duke Constantine, M. 
Kiriejew, also took some part in the debates. We may observe in 
passing that neither among Onentals nor Old Catholics was there 
any distinction of dress observable between priests and laymen. 
Among Anglican divines the most conspicuous figures were the 
a Winchester, Dr. Liddon, the Warden of Keble, and 
Dean Howson; while the American Episcopal Church was repre- 
sented by the Bishop of Pittsburg and Mr. Nevin, in whose 


hands, it may be observed, the claims of their own communion 
never suffered. The Abbé Michaud was present from France, but 
only as a listener; and the German Lutheran ministers, several 
of whom attended the meetings, preferred also to play the same 
part. But a Danish Lutheran, Schéler by name, who seemed 
to be overflowing with a general amiability, was constantly on his 
legs, though the drift of his remarks was usually the reverse 
of perspicuous. None of the meetings were “held with closed 
doors,” as was erroneously stated in the Zimes, nor were any of 
them “ opened with prayer,” but at the close of the last sitting the 
whole assembly, led by Bishop Reinkens, joined in reciting the 
Te Deum and Pater Noster in Latin. 

We cannot of course undertake here to give a detailed account 
of proceedings which extended over three entire days, and must 
content ourselves with noting the more salient points. It was 
unfortunate that the Bishop of Winchester, whose theological 
learning, as well as his courteous and conciliatory bearing, ad- 
mirably qualified him to take a prominent part in such delibe- 
rations, was called away by domestic engagements on the Monda: 
evening, when the lead of the English-speaking contingent fell 
into very different hands. Bishop Kerfoot, of Pittsburg, may, for 
aught we know, be a consummate theologian; but it was diffi- 
cult to find a proof of such attainments in what he said, while his 
tone contrasted strikingly with that of his brother prelate and of 
the leading English divines. The Orientals observed that “he 
marshalled his like a commander at the head of a regi- 
ment.” On the other hand, the Easterns, though far less de- 
nunciatory than the aig: were as stiff and impracticable as 
possible on every point where the peculiar doctrines of their 
Church were concerned. With such heterogeneous elements at 
work, it is hardly wonderful that no direct results very satisfacto 
to aspirants after ecclesiastical unity should have been attained. 
Real differences, where they existed, were salved over rather than 
settled—though it is certainly something that members of commu- 
nions long so hostile could be Seought even to think of settling them. 
Some propositions, which the Easterns could not be induced to ac- 
cept on any terms, were withdrawn ; some, about which they or the 
Anglicans had views of their own, were ultimately resolved into 
such general shapes as to be capable of subscription in different if 
not opposite senses. In one instance, to be mentioned presently, 
the majority of the Conference—under the dictation of Bishop 
Kerfoot, and with the full assent of the Easterns—adopted a resolu- 
tion which appeared to the minority to go far towards creating 
a new article of faith for the purpose of putting the whole 
Roman Catholic Church under anathema. The profound 
divergence of view between Eastern and Western members of 
the Conference was brought to the surface in the very first point 
submitted to them—the too famous controversy about the Filzoque. 
On this question the Old Catholics seemed disposed to side abso- 
lutely with the Easterns; for the proposition first submitted to 
the meeting by Dr. Déllinger was that “the way in which the 
word Filiogue was inserted in the Nicene Creed was illegal, 
and that with a view to future peace and unity the original 
form of the Creed, as put forth by the General Councils of the un- 
divided Church, ought to be restored.” To this latter clause the 
Anglicans of course refused to assent, and a special evening meeting 
was held on Monday to see whether the Greeks could be brought 
to accept any compromise. But three hours’ debate, chiefly carried 
on between Dr. Déllinger and M. Janyschew, left matters just where 
they were, and the subject had to be taken up afresh the next morn- 
ing. The English divines had offered to substitute for the last 
clause, which they could not accept, “ It is much to be desired 
that the whole Church should seriously set itself to consider 
whether the Creed could possibly be restored to its primitive 
form, without sacrificing any doctrine which is expressed in the 
Western form.” The Greeks first proposed to substitute “may be” 
for “is,” and then “contained” for ‘“ expressed ”—both of which 
suggestions were declined—and finally succeeded at the last 
moment in getting “any doctrine” changed into “any true doc- 
trine,” for the obvious purpose of implying that the Western doc- 
trine might be—as they had over and over again asserted that it 
was—not true, but false. The Anglicans, however, who were 
thoroughly wearied out with the persistent doubling, so to sear, of 
their astute rivals, suffered themselves to be outwitted at last, and 
the assembly acquiesced after a day and a half in this unmeaning 
formula. 

Soon after this difficulty had been settled, or rather shelved, a 
fresh bone of contention was thrown into the deliberations by the 
introduction of the following article :—“ We reject the new Roman 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary as being contrary to the tradition of the first thirteen 
centuries, according to which Christ alone was born without sin.” 
Dr. Liddon, who was energetically —— by several of his 
compatriots, both clerical and lay, while himself rejecting the 
Immaculate Conception both as a dogma and as an opinion, strongly 
opposed the Resolution. He and those who agreed with him 
argued that, if the object was to repudiate the Pope’s right to 
impose new articles of faith on the Church, it was better to say 
so plainly, and leave the doctrine itself, what it had always been 
ies the year 1854, an open question in the Roman Church. 
There was, they said, a patent absurdity in a miscellaneous 
assembly of divines at Bonn assuming the very power to esta- 
blish d which they denied to the Pope; and to begin the 
work of reuniting Christendom by putting some two hundred 
millions of Christians under ban was rather like undertaking to 
enact Hamlet with the Prince of Denmark's part left out. "The 
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more baseless the doctrine itself might be considered, the less 
reason was there to bring out a sledgehammer to crush it. This 
and a good deal more to the same effect was strenuously urged. 
But the Greeks stated briefly that their Church did not hold the 
doctrine, and therefore the more uncompromisingly it was con- 
demned the better in their judgment; still they would not have 
insisted on the proposed formula, but the Bishop of Pittsburg 
denounced all attempts at conciliation or compromise. The fact 
that the en belief was held by the whole Roman Catholic 
Church was, he said, to his mind, a strong additional reason for 
condemning it in the most explicit terms. He was listened to 
with visible impatience by several of the English, and seven, more 
than a third of the whole number, voted against him. The 
Resolution was ultimately carried after a debate — through 
two sittings. At the last moment Bishop Reinkens inter- 
posed to point out an extraordinary oversight in the wording 
of the Resolution, which condemned the Immaculate Concep- 
tion because “Christ alone was born without sin,” though it is 
notorious that all the t medieval divines, such as Aquinas, 
St. Bonaventure, and St. Bernard, who opposed the former doctrine, 
asserted strenuously the immaculate nativity of the Virgin. 
“ Born” was therefore hurriedly changed into “ conceived,” and so 
the motion passed. 

These two points alone excited any prolonged discussion. Two 
Resolutions however had to be withdrawn because the Greeks de- 
clined to accept them. One of them asserted the validity of 
Anglican orders, which, as Dr. Déllinger pointed out, was “ a purely 
historical question,” and one on which the Old Catholics had fully 
satisfied eteniee. The Russians, without asserting any con- 
trary opinion, said that, as they had not had an opportunity of 
examining the question and their ecclesiastical authorities had not 

ronounced upon it, they were not prepared to commit themselves. 
This article was therefore not put to the vote, but the public 
testimony of the Old Catholic leaders to the fact of the English 
succession remains of course on record. Any active sympathy 
from English Churchmen with the Old Catholics must of course 
depend ne their feeling that their orders are recognized by the 
latter. We should have thought that the only intelligible objection 
to the other rejected article—an objection which might have been 
applied to others that were not rejected—was that, although true, 
it was no better than a truism. man Catholics and Protestants 
might agree that “the invocation of Saints is not commanded as a 
duty necessary for every Christian”; only the former would add 
that it is a salutary and — practice, while the latter would 
mostly reject it as idle if not superstitious. The Orientals, for 
their part, on some ground connected with the Acts of the 
Seventh Cicumenical Council, refused absolutely to admit the 
proposition, which was accordingly withdrawn. Another point 
which seemed likely to create difficulty was got over by a sort of 
compromise. At a private meeting between Dr. Dollinger and 
the leading Anglicans a somewhat ambiguous formula on the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice and Presence was agreed upon, partly cast in 
the language of the Epistle to the Hebrews, which was after- 
wards submitted to the Conference. The Easterns looked 
askance at it, and took ‘pains, one after another, to lay 
down the doctrine of their own Church on the subject 
in very unmistakable terms, borrowed, we presume, from the 
Orthodox Catechism, but closely coincident with the language of 
the Council of Trent, as to the identity of the Sacrifice offered 
on the Cross and in the Mass for the sins of the living and the 
dead. They said that, if that was the meaning of the article, they 
would accept it, but not else. Dr. Déllinger assured them that 
they were right ; but he did not think it necessary to translate their 
remarks into English, and it may be questioned whether Dean 
Howson e. g.—who had previously declined to vote for an article 
ee prayer for the dead—would have been equally ready to 
accept their interpretation of the formula. In this, as in other 
cases—notably in the very elastic article on the number of the 
Sacraments—we cannot help thinking that more success was 
achieved in hitting on a vaguely comprehensive form of words than 
in ——aa securing any real unity of belief. M. Schdler 
closed the debate on the Eucharistic article—speaking for once 
directly to the ei an emphatic assurance that it was quite 
in harmony with the teaching of the Danish Church, which Dr. 
Dollinger said he considered an important fact. 

We should be sorry to chill aspirations which, for various reasons, 
Scriptural, practical, social, and even political, must always possess 
a powerful, and we should hope an increasing, attraction for devout 
and earnest minds. Still less would we say anything in dis 
ment of the great leader of the Old Catholic movement, who has 
given abundant evidence during the last few years that for him no 
sacrifice is too costly which may be required for maintaining the 
full integrity of his convictions. But if the Reunion Con- 
ference is to meet again next year, as seems to be generally under- 
stood, it would certainly be well that the scope and aim of its 
deliberations should be somewhat more clearly defined. If the 
object really is, as the Circular issued this year appears to imply, to 
promote a general reconciliation of Christians, the Old Cathoties 
should be especially cautious of building up fresh barriers by the pre- 
mature introduction of needless innovations, even where a change 
may be thought in the abstract desirable. If, on the other hand, their 
main object is to come to an early understanding with the Russian 
Church—and there were not ae of this, particularly in 
the final sitting, where sundry explanations and announcements 
were volunteered exclusively for the satisfaction of the Easterns— 
that is a matter chiefly interesting to themselves. According to 


their own estimate, as given the other day at the Freiburg Congress, 
they do not numberat present more than about one hundred thousand, 
and that is a very small fraction indeed of the great body to which 
they still profess to belong, and which, we presume, it is their aim 
gradually to interpenetrate and reform. They reasserted at 
Freiburg more loudly than ever the claim which they have constant] 
put forward during the last four years, to represent “the Church 
as it was before tl,» Vatican Council.” e difficulty of sub- 
stantiating that claim would be indefinitely increased by any step 
involving a violent breach with their ecclesiastical antecedents, 
which would in fact be to assume the position of a new sect, in 
place of the nobler though more arduous office of a purifying and 
reforming power within the bosom of the Church. 


YACHTING. 


HE arrival of the equinox has caused a large number of the 
graceful yachts which have skimmed the Solent and the 
Channel during the last three months to fold their white wings 
and take up their winter quarters. A few of the larger craft 
and more adventurous owners are preparing for cruises more 
exciting than that from Cowes Castle to Torbay harbour; but the 
majority of English gentlemen are not disposed to risk the broken 
seas of the Bay in September, or the chance of a white squall, 
which may almost at any time lash up the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean into a very pretty imitation of a storm. The 
English now possess by far the largest fleet of private sailing- 
ships in the world, but the most persistent advocate of national 
progress would hardly instance this as a proof that the spirit 
which animated the sea captains of Elizabeth has been thrown into 
the shade by our modern courage and love of danger. The twin 
steamer of Captain Dicey, or the swinging saloon of Mr. Bessemer, 
must make sad havoc of such an argument, and suggest that 
our vastly increased wealth had brought its usual accompani- 
ment of increased softness and luxury. 

Although it cannot pretend to much of the heroic, it must be 
confessed, however, that there are few pleasanter pastimes than 
summer sailing round the softly picturesque shores of Southern 
England. We cannot praise the taste of one gentleman, who 
anchored his fine schooner of over three hundred tons in the 
most snug berth of a West-country port about the end of May, 
and remained there under pretence of fitting out until the second 
week in September, when he started only for a perilous voyage 
back to his winter moorings. He had his reward, no doubt, in the 
respectful admiration of the townspeople, and the applauding crowd 
which used to listen to his band playing of an evening; but 
except the white shoes and the blue costume, he might equally 
well have been a local benefactor while occupying the first- 
floor of the chief hotel. But this appetite for the lotus is exces- 
sive, and is as much an extreme phase in one aspect of yachting as 
a voyage to New York isin the other. The average owner of a 
vessel does move lazily about from one regatta to another, and 
does not object to running his chance of a strong breeze now and 
then, when he cannot conveniently avoid it. No other amuse- 
ment commends itself to so many various dispositions of the mind ; 
for the despotic, the adventurous, the broadly social, and the ro- 
mantic faculties are equally gratified by being brought into play. 
Most people have at some time of their lives paid a visit to a man- 
of-war, and come away with the impression that the captain on the 
—— is placed on the proudest pinnacle of human greatness. 

omparing great things with small, the owner of a yacht may also 
enjoy something of the sweetness of absolute power. The Channel 
is not a vast expanse of ocean, but just for that very reason and 
the consequent rapidity of the tidal currents it may by certain 
winds be worked up into a very troublesome sea. The first time 
that a yachtsman finds himself face to face with a huge wave, he is 
forced to draw a most uncomfortable comparison between the 
evident strength of the water and his own apparent weakness. 
But supposing his vessel to be sound, and his crew composed of 
the wubeia handy sailors, he soon gets to enjoy the buoyant 
ease with which the pigmy rides over the giants. There is 
little of the direct hitti } which a steamer goes straight at the 
seas, but his helm is delicately handled, and the little ship comes 
up to the wind and falls away from it as she zigzags cannily over 
one roller after another. The social phase comes out more strongly 
in the small boats of twenty or thirty tons or under than in the 
larger yachts. A numerous crew must have a captain, and probably 
a mate, interposed like a bulkhead between the owner and his men. 
Yet even between twenty-five sailors, which would be the comple- 
ment ofa very large yacht only, and their master, there must be much 
more sympathy when shut up together and exposed to a common 
danger than there would be between employers and employed under 
almost any other circumstances. Withasmall craft the separation be- 
comes physically as well as morally impossible. The owner is his 
own captain, and could not possibly treat with a grand air the men 
who have to shout warnings to him quite as often as he directions 
to them, and who sleep in the fo’casle, which is separated little 
more than in name from his own cabin. The romantic aspect of 
summer sailing includes the artistic and the picturesque. Some 
call mystery the essence of romance, and there is nothing so full 
of mystery as a dream; yet it can hardly be said that the man 
who lies on his back on deck, as many do throughout a long 
summer day, in a dreamy doze, enjoys to the full the romantic 
pleasures of yachting; for, in truth, nothing can be prettier than the 
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succession of pictures constantly passing before the eyes during a 
sailing cruise even of the shortest. Many scenes group better as seen 
from the water than from any other point of view. This does not 

ly to grand cliffs, which seaward are dwarfed into tameness by 
the respectful distance at which you are obliged to contemplate 
them. But what can be found more graceful than the entrance to 
Cowes or Dartmouth, more fairylike than the reflected lights of 
Torquay when you glide round the breakwater late on a summer 
evening, or softer than the swelling roll of hills on all sides of 
Falmouth Harbour? Then you carry with you a constant and yet 
ever-changing foreground, and the sharp line of the masts, and 
bellying of the sails, as the wind fills them now upon one tack now 
upon another, give the needful precision to the composition. The 
sailors, when a little foul weather has dulled the commonplace 
neatness of their trim apparel, fall naturally into useful groups, and 
more than one famous artist has gained his reputation mainly from 
his practical experience of casual gleams of sunlight on wet shrouds 
and dripping sou’-westers during a showery day off Cornwall or 
the Scilly Islands. Like butterflies flitting from flower to flower, 
the fleet of yachts hovers round the coast, darting into one seques- 
tered bay after another to taste fresh pleasures. Monotony does 
not weary, when the experience of y is never precisely like 
that of yesterday; unless indeed you are so unlucky as to be be- 
calmed, or to encounter that least pleasant of all incidents of the 
sea, a heavy fog. The rooms of the floating house may look small to 
others, but to the owner, when his various cherished belong- 
ings are stowed away on shelf or nail, they represent the most 
convenient, the most comprehensive, even the most spacious, 
lodging that the heart of any reasonable man could desire. And 
with this opinion the mere abstract consideration of a few feet 
more or less has nothing at all to do; the little cutter, with a 
general cabin twelve feet by eight, and the luxurious schooner with 
a principal saloon twenty-one feet square, and a and other 
accommodation in proportion, are equally palaces of comfort to 
their happy — 

Yachting has the common repute of being an expensive amuse- 
ment, but that, in fact, depends very much upon the manner in 
which it is taken up. eter no men derive so much real 
enjoyment from amateur sailing as the large class who build 
or buy their 18-ton cutter at a quiet price, fit her out with an eye 
to use rather than ornament, and sail her themselves with a crew, 
all told, of two men and a boy. Such a boat is often to be bought 
in Western ports, not perfectly new of course, but of good build 
and sound timber, and with a very fair fit-out of sails, for about one 
hundred and fifty pounds. The same kind of boat, but daintily 
fitted up, and with all the latest ingenuities, may likely enough 
cost four hundred pounds or even more. The weekly expense 
of such a little craft and her owner will not exceed five pounds, 
while the extras in the way of spinnakers or other fancy sails, 
entries at regattas, and champagne luncheons, may be very 
moderate also, or may easily be run up into a tolerable sum. 
As a rule, sailing on a larger scale than this does imply consider- 
able outlay, unless you are so fortunate as to have an anchorage 
under your own windows, and so to be able to utilize your 
crew for other than purely nautical purposes. Without this a 
boat even of forty or fifty tons must eat up a good bit of 
money, while from seventy tons upwards you begin to enter 
upon the inevitable costliness of a large yacht. Of course it may 
occur that on board a vessel of two hundred tons a man is saving 
money by giving up much larger expenses at home, but this 
sort of thing hardly comes under our notion of a summer's sail; 
it is too much of a business. No man would be likely to set up 
his ship, at least he would be a fool if he did so, without seeking 
in the Field and elsewhere the sound and practical and thoroughly 
trustworthy information which such sources supply; but he 
will say at the end of his first season that his little bout of prac- 
tical experience has taught him a good deal more. The general 
impression seems to be that from thirty to a hundred and thirty 
tons a yawl is at once the cheapest and most comfortable rig, 
large cutters requiring such a number of hands to get in their 
mainsail; while, above that tonnage, aschooner is the more handy. 
The prevalent danger to the pocket would appear to be the mania 
for alteration which seems to haunt the owner of a yacht. She is 
lengthened, she is strengthened, she is deepened ; her bulwarks are 
heightened, until little of her original framework is left, and, the 
eacoethes of building having gained a firm hold of her owner, 
he finally orders a new vessel, and has to pay for her, with his 
already -emptied pocket, at the rate of nearly thirty pounds 
aton. A first-class yacht can always be hired for the season 
fully manned at one pound per ton per month, the hirer having to 
find food for no one on board except himself and friends. As this 
sum is to include compensation to the owner for the use and 
wear and tear of his vessel, it follows that the actual cost to him 
is very considerably less. This may serve, so far as it goes, as a 
general guide to probable expense, but is only of value to enable 
an intending sailor to fix the probable size of his vessel. He will 
have no difficulty in then calculating with his builder the precise 
amount of first outlay, and arriving with the experienced advice of 
some friend at a fairly accurate estimate of maintenance. [If all this 
falls within the sum which he is willing to spend on his holiday, he 
has only further to choose with extreme caution the men upon whom 
his comfort and safety will depend. The owner of a yacht has 
the absolute power of the captain of a man-of-war only so long as 
he does not require to exert it. Should he do so, he will find the 
want of a Mutiny Act fatal. Yet uproars on board a yacht are 
almost unheard of; this results in some degree from the good 


feeling of the owner, more from the knack possessed by the average 
captain of Squadron reputation, but most of all from the care with 
which the crews are chosen. 

We have not touched upon racing, as that differs from summer- 
sailing as much as an afternoon’s ride on the Surrey downs does 
from a struggle on Newmarket heath. A great deal more 
pluck and skill and a vastly greater expenditure are of course 
required, but every faculty must be in perpetual strain, and 
the balmy delights of perfect indolence, which yet fancies 
it has something ,to do, are banished. The inevitable thorn 
clings to our rose, we must acknowledge; the accommoda- 
tion for sleep and for dressing is often limited, and the cookery is 
not even third-rate. There are methods of taking a bath more 
agreeable than standing in nature’s dress upon deck, while a sailor 
souses you with buckets of sea-water; and it is annoying if you 
have gone overboard, when your boat is anchored in a swell, to 
find your swimming powers exhausted, and the side of the vessel 
reached, only to see the gangway rolling up far above your head. 
Those who cannot get over such inconveniences as these had better 
abstain from yachting; the confirmed dyspeptic had better do so 
likewise. But people of ordinary digestion, and no invincible re- 
aa to a little roughing it, can hardly spend a few idle weeks 

tter than in a summer sail. 


PAUPER GIRLS. 


+ ie Local Government Board may perhaps consider it a mark 
of irreverent curiosity if we ask why so interesting and im- 
soem a collection of papers as their Report for 1873 should not 

ve been ee till September 1874. The Report itself is 
signed by the late President, and there is no apparent reason why 
the numerous Appendices should not have been ready early in the 
year. The use of these Reports is not purely historical; they are 
also valuable as supplying matter for suggestions as to the future 
policy of the department. If they are not published till the au- 
tumn, neither Parliament nor the press has any opportunity of 
making such suggestions as regards the current year. The work 
of the Local Government in 1874 will be almost done before the 
records of its work in 1873 have been thoroughly studied. 

One of the most interesting of the documents printed in this 
volume is a Report by Mrs. Nassau Senior upon the effect produced 
on girls by the system of education in pauper schools. It appeared 
to Mr. Stansfeld that in a matter affecting girls there was room 
for the kind of inspection which is best conducted by a woman, 
and the results of Mrs. Senior's inquiry show that this view had a 
solid foundation. The Metropolitan District Schools, which were- 
the principal field of her investigation, have often been visited by 
the ordinary Poor-law Inspectors and by the Medical Inspectors, and 
it is very possible that none of Mrs. Senior's suggestions are abso-~ 
lutely new. But it is a great gain to have them presented 
with that freshness and completeness which are hardly compatible 
with long oe with the persons and places reported on. An 
Inspector sees a school year after year, and each year perhaps 
marks some error that needs correcting or some deficiency that he 
wishes to see supplied. He is naturally anxious not to prescribe 
too many changes at once, and he consequently limits his recom-- 
mendations as far as possible to the points which he hopes to get 
amended before another visit. When he comes again he perhaps 
finds that only a part of his suggestions has been adopted, and in 
his next report he will probably limit himself to insisting on this 
fact, and to making sure that there shall be no similar neglect in 
the following year. Thus the Local Government Board and the 
public have the subject presented to them piecemeal, and though, 
as an ordinary rule, this is the most likely way of getting prac- 
tical reforms effected, it does not dispense with the necessity for an 
occasional survey of a more comprehensive kind. Where girls 
are concerned there is an obvious advantage in this occasional 
survey being conducted by a woman. Her recommendations may 
not always be such as it is possible to carry out in dealing with 
paupers, but it is important to know how the condition and manner 
of life of any large collection of girls strike a woman. She is 
likely to notice pe in their appearance and habits which may 
escape the eye of a man, and though each may be in itself trifling, 
yet the aggregate of them may largely affect their happiness and 
their ultimate chance of doing wah, No theory of the manage- 
ment of girls can be regarded as beyond the reach of improvement 
the results of which have not been tested by a woman’s observation. 

Mrs. Senior directed her attention first to the working 
of the system in the schools, and next to the after career 
of the girls who had been placed out in the world. The 
feature in the Metropolitan District Schools which first calls 
for notice is the system of classification adopted in them. Girls 
are separated from boys, infants from elder children, and sick 
children from those in health. Here the process of classification 
stops. There is no separation of orphans and deserted children, 
who are permanently in the school, from “ casuals” or children 
who are only there for such periods, often very short ones, as their 
parents are in the workhouse. Whether there should be any 
separation between these classes is a point upon which there is 
great difference of opinion among the officers of the schools. 
Those serving in the larger schools, including the whole staff at 
Sutton, where there are 714 girls, and at Hanwell, where there are 
580, are strongly op to separation; but a slight numerical 
majority, including the staff of most of the smaller schools, are in 
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favour of it. The reasons urged against separation are that the 
ent children bring the vagrant children rapidly into order, 

and that, if the permanent element were trained separately, the 
schools containing the casual children would become so demora- 
lized that good masters and matrons could not be found to 
manage them, and that the children themselves would have no 
chance of turning out well. “ I have heard it said,” writes 
Mrs. Senior, “ that such a school would be a hell on earth.” 
To us it seems that this last argument really constitutes a 
conclusive reason in favour of educating the two classes of chil- 
dren separately, The permanent children are the children who 
have most claim upon the consideration of the Poor-law authori- 
ties. They pass ter part, and often the whole, of their 
childhood in the workhouse, and, as regards orphans, they are 
often brought there by no fault of their parents. We have no 
right to condemn these children to the immense additional disad- 
vantage of associating throughout their school life with a class 
which embraces the lowest and most depraved of the population. 
If the casual children, left to themselves, would convert pauper 
schools into so many hells on earth, they cannot be improving 
companions for the permanent children. They a, dese more ra- 
pidly into habits of external order and obedience by being associated 
with children already drilled, but a great deal of evil may be 
taught and learnt without om come breach of discipline. There is 
but little supervision in the playground, or in the dormitories be- 
tween the hour when the children go to bed and the hour when 
the officer in charge goes to bed; and during the time spent in one 
or other of these places there is abundant opportunity for imparting 
the kind of which is gai in and hop- 
qethering or in tramping about the country. In one school Mrs. 
nior saw a child of six years old whose language was so horrible 
that she had to be sent to the dormitories as soon as lessons were 
over in order to get her away from the other children. At ten she 
will pouty have learnt to hold her tongue in the presence of 
the officers of the school, and will keep her oaths and obscenity 
for the hours when she is alone with her companions. One 
matron told Mrs, Senior that “ the horrors that some children 
coming from low homes talked of could be hardly imagined.” 
They included things “ of which she had no idea till she learnt 
them from the children.” All children are ready enough to learn 
mischief in this way, and to the children permanently in the 
school these stories come with all the interest and excitement that 
belong to pictures of a world outside which is absolutely strange 
to them and which they must one day enter. The whole experience 
of other schools and of prisons and reformatories goes to show that 
the most essential requisite in classifying children is to keep those 
who know a great deal of evil separate from those who know less. 
One thoroughly depraved child will corrupt the great majority of 
those whom she associates with, There is no difficulty in finding 
teachers for reformatories and industrial schools, and if it were 
once recognized that the same talents which are needed for these 
tions are needed for the management of casual children in work- 
ouse schools, they would be obtained with equal ease in the two 


cases, 

Another fault in the district schools is the want of variety of 
occupation, whether for mind or body. A girl is well taught as 
regards her ordi school lessons. At twelve years old she 
“isable to read and write fairly and do the first four rules of arith- 
metic; if she has been long in the school, her scholastic profi- 
ciency is far beyond this.” But she gets none of the practical 
education that comes from living ina poor home. Everything is 
provided for her without her knowledge or co-operation. She is 
ap of a large system, and she has nothing to do but to submit to 

carried passively along with it. Any one who has ever seen 
the children of any of these schools will remember the dull and 
listless look which this mode of bringing up imparts to almost all 
of them, and the striking difference there is between their appear- 
ance and that of the shrewd and quick-witted children of the same 
age and class who are often to be met with in the streets or in the 
poorest cottages. A pauper girl has no errands to go on, no ¢ook- 
ing to do for her mother, no clothes to make for herself, and the 
want of these common interests is not — by any interchange 
of active employment in or out of doors. The boys in the District 
Schools have skilled workmen to teach them trades, they 
are regularly drilled, and they have the use of a good swim- 
ming-bath. The girls have no outdoor exercise except walk- 
ing, and their only substitute for industrial training is instruc- 
tion in housework. In a large establishment, however, there is 
but little work that a girl can do, and if there were, there are 
rarely any efficient servants to show them how to do it. The 
wages given are not high enough to tempt really good women 
servants to take a situation which has so few attractions, and in 
some cases, though this is always disallowed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the places are filled by adult paupers sent from the 
workhouse. Mrs. Senior suggests by way of remedy for this state 
of things that pauper schools should in future be very much smaller, 
so that each house could in a great measure be worked by the girls 
living in it. The existing establishments she would utilize by 
making a certain number of them infant schools, to which every 
girl should be sent for the last two years of her school life to learn 
how to children. The large wards now in use might be 
sub-divided into houses complete in themselves, so that a school 
which at present holds five hundred children between seven and 
fourteen might be broken up into ten schools each holding fifty 
children of all ages, the elder ones being employed, under proper 
Superintendence, in winding the infapts and in doing the cooking 


and housework of the establishment. In this way girls would get 
a really practical training which would be of use to them in after- 
life, instead of being sent out, as is now too often the case, with all 
their domestic education still to be gone through. 

Mrs. Senior's Report raises many other questions of great in- 
terest, into which we cannot now enter. It will be seen that it 
only deals with the Metropolitan District Schools, which, faulty as 
they are, are yet an immense improvement on the system of 
bringing up children in workhouses, which in London they have 
displaced. In other parts of the country, however, there are a 
very large number of girls who are still being educated under the 
old system, and it would be exceedingly interesting to hear Mrs. 
Senior's opinion upon the condition and prospects of this class of 
children as compared with those in District Schools. It will be 
well if the Report of the Local Government Board for 1874 
should show that she has been employed during the present year in 
carrying out this inquiry throughout the rest of England. Un- 
fortunately the delay in the appearance of the Report for 1873 
compels us to put this in the shape of a hope, not of a suggestion. 
Considering the large number of girls brought up at the expense of 
the State, it is of great importance to know whether they are being 
dealt with so as to make them industrious, capable, and self-sup- 
porting, or so as to bring them back upon the hands of the com- 
as as the pauper mothers of a fresh generation of pauper 
infants. 


A SUMMER IN SIENA. 


\ \ ] ITH the thermometer above ninety in the shade in Florence 
. and throughout the valley of the Arno, the native Italian, 
and still more the non-acclimatized Englishman, naturally betakes 
himself to the cool heights of Siena, standing on one of the many 
spurs of the Apeninnes, Three hours’ railway journey makes a 
difference of more than a month in temperature ; in other words, 
the traveller thus easily exchanges July or even August for June. 
The train begins to climb the mountains at a junction half-way 
between Florence and Pisa, and thence it winds its way upwards, 
as only Italian railroads learn how to do, among olive groves and 
vineyards, with villages looking down from heights above, until 
an ascent of some thousand feet or more brings the traveller to 
the rock-hewn walls of the old and warlike republic of Siena. 

The ordinary English tourist who, with Murray in hand, rushes 
in hot haste among churches, and galleries, cannot enter 
into the summer life of Italy. To enjoy, or even to tolerate, this 
season of supreme sunshine, the sojourner must live as the Italians 
themselves live; he will do well to rise with the sun, to repose 
at midday, and then again to take his walks abroad an hour 
or two before twilight—a time of inexpressible beauty at this 
season of the year, when nature, stimulated to the utmost, 
seeks the repose of night. Each quarter of the year has 
in Italy its peculiar beauty; but winter, the time chosen b 
the English, is perhaps the least favoured; and spring, thoug 
brilliant, is often in its winds biting and bitter; and autumn is 
apt to be short and sad. But summer is long and gladsome ; the 
people burst into song as they pass through the streets, the fields and 
the country paths are bright with flowers, the public marts are 
redolent wath fruits. The only drawback to a summer in Italy is 
the heat, which the Italians learn to elude by betaking them- 
selves to the Baths of Lucca, to Siena, to Perugia, or to other 
mountain retreats. The Apennines indeed serve as a pleasant 
refuge from the purgatory of fire. Hence English artists and 
others who become denizens in Italy find a summer in Siena, 
Perugia, Assisi, and other high places favoured by nature as by 
art, not only endurable, but delightful. Of fever in the chief of 
the Etruscan cities there can be little fear, and against sunstroke a 
felted hat and a stout umbrella are sufficient protection. As to 
Siena, she has ial claims as a summer residence, at least for 
those who study art or delight in scenery. Her school of painting, 
sculpture, and architecture deserves more attention than it has 
received, save from students; and the streets, the city walls, the 
wells, and towers, together with the surrounding country, offer 
—_ and comparatively unhackneyed materials for the sketch- 


Siena, in what may be termed her physical geography, is 
situated diversely from her sister city on the Arno. She is set 
upon a hill-top with cold and arid clays around, while Vlorence 
reposes in a valley surrounded by fertile alluvial lands cultivated 
asagarden. In Florence the eye looks upwards to the hills of 
Fiesole, San Miniato, and Bellosguardo; in Siena the spectator 
gazes downwards over a wide sweep of valleys broken like a sea 
troubled by a storm. In Florence the streets are almost as level 
as if laid on a bowling-green, while in Siena the roads clamber 
tortuously up the sides of precipices, and suddenly plunge into- 
ravines, so that the e of carriages becomes difficult, and in 
— impracticable. Lastly, Florence has been for the most part 

enuded of her ancient walls, while Siena, fortunately removed out 
of the reach of ruthless destroyers and speculative Leilding com- 
panies, still retains her old rock-planted ramparts in a _pic- 
turesqueness which time serves to make only the more venerable. 

Yet Siena has suffered change, though more politically and com- 
mercially than pictorially. Her two hundred thousand inhabitants 
are now reduced to little more than twenty thousand, and of her 
thirty-nine gates only eight are now open. A city thus decimated 
in her inhabitants and paralysed in her power may be likened 
to thelarge, wandering, and half-tenantless structures which travel- 
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Jers nowadays meet with in Italy on every hand; a dead silence 
reigns in the place of life ; footsteps sound strangely and intrusively 
on floors and ground once too narrow for crowded and busy 
occupants; in short, quarters which formerly were the rich abode 
of princes, are now given up to penury, to the uses of a wine-cellar 
or to the petty traffic of a fruit-stall. Yet such reverses in fortune 
are found not unfrequently to favour picturesque effects; a ruined 
tower, at all events, is a better subject for the portfolio than a smart 
new palace. And here in Siena crumbling walls, grass-grown 
streets, and whole regions within the walls reconquered by Nature 
and taken possession of by vineyards and olive groves, bring into 
close contact city and country life, architecture and landscape, old 
sculpture and modern costume. It would sometimes seem as if 
our painters were pleased to prosper as ites, to feed upon 
decay, to plant beauty on deformity, life on death. And Italy in 
general, and Siena especially, has not yet, either as to decay or 
renovation, the point at which the artist can step in and 
ther for his use fruits which are indeed all but inexhaustible. 
, Palestine, and some parts of Spain are almost too far gone, 
and Italy is in danger under threatened improvements of being 
spoiled. A survey is made for a new street in Assisi, a fresh 
uarter in Florence is disfigured with dwellings which in Lanca- 
shire might be mistaken for warehouses or in Dorsetshire for barns, 
and in Siena the old fountain in the great square by Della Quercia, 
one of the most precious monuments in Europe, has been carted 
away to give place to an emasculate reproduction from the chisel 
of a modern Talian sculptor. In fact, everywhere the art student 
returns with a kind of dread to his old haunts; he never knows 
after the lapse of a few years what havoc may have been made 
with historic remains. 

It is interesting to see how in Siena the old art has been assimi- 
lated with the present life and adapted to modern uses. The 
Gothic Fonte Branda, immortalized by Dante, still yields 
copious supplies of water to the dwellers of a district who from 
the time of Catherine of Siena down to the present day still 
carry on the fuller’s trade ; and the “ Loggia dei Mercanti” retains 
a stone bench, with masterly figures in high relief by Peruzzi, 
which still serves as the resting and sleeping place of citizens and 
contadini, whose rude costumes contrast strangely, yet combine 

icturesquely with armour-girt warriors and classic-clad senators. 

e art of sculpture in Siena from the era of the Pisani down- 
wards through the period of the Renaissance, by its distinctive 
character no less than by its distinguished excellence, will 7 
all the study which the traveller may be able to bestow. e 
Cathedral, the Palazzo Pubblico, the Fonte Gaja, with sundry 
monuments scattered about churches, show how here, as else- 
where, sculpture was the necessary sequel to architecture, and 
the nat precursor of painting. e three arts, though 
in sequence, were almost contemporary and always co-opera- 
tive; they arose out of the Romanesque and the Byzantine, 
they then passed through a Gothic development ially triumph- 
ant in Siena, and lastly under Quercia, Peruzzi, I] Marino, Bazzi, 
Beccafumi, and others they passed into the Renaissance. This last 
- has here little local character to distinguish it from the other 

ools that stand conspicuous as revivals of classic modes, and as 
reflections of the Roman manner of Raffaelle. Certainly the period 
in Siena of most independence and individuality is the pre- 
Raffaellite. For though there is reason to believe that Raffaelle 
entered the city, a point at once settled if the tradition be accepted 
that he assisted in the Piccolomini chapel, yet it is a singular fact 
that the whole of this district in Central Italy cannot show a 
single work by the master; while Perugino and Pinturicchio, who 
preserved the tradition and cherished the spirit of the Umbrian 
school, hold possession of altars and chapels, as well in the minor 
as in the greater cities of the Apennines. The tourist may with 
advantage make Siena, or perhaps still better Perugia, a central 
int for pilgri to the forsaken or desecrated shrines of 
ae and Umbrian art—sanctuaries which are rapidly falling 
into the possession of soldiery, or are being taken under the so- 
called protection of the State. 

Examples might easily be multiplied of the many ways in which 
sacred and historic art is absor' into and sometimes desecrated 
by the life of modern Italy. Thus over an old city gate may still 
be deciphered in fresco the Coronation of the Madonna; in the 
chamber of an edifice now used as a public office is a wall 

inting of the Madonna enthroned among saints and angels; 
in the cloisters of a secularized monastery rose trees flourish, 
and camellias blossom under the open sky, so propitious are 
the seasons. In another monastery, now used as a poor-house, 
old women are seen knitting before a grand composition, the 
joint product of Perugino and Bazzi; while upstairs, in rooms once 
the cells of monks, pauper beds are placed before a picture of the 
Annunciation, and dirty clothes are stowed away in front of Christ 
rising from the tomb. And 80 little account is taken of such trea- 
sures that any traveller intent on hunting out works not quite as 
conspicuous as the dome of St. Peter’s in Rome is met by a posi- 
tive denial of their existence altogether. A light-hearted indiffer- 
ence and an easy-going frivolity permit an Italian to smoke a cigar 
or to drink a cup of coffee over the destruction of the most pre- 
cious work inherited from his ancestors, and the scene in which 
Charles Surface sells the portraits of his forefathers is enacted to the 
life at this moment in Italy. It is only the resolute and praiseworthy 
resolve of the Governmenttohousein Museums created forthe 


which, amid the catastrophes of centuries, maintain their original 
uses. The cathedral wok its contents are, with some exceptions, 
such as the restoration of the pavement and of the facade, intact. 
The Palazzo Pubblico preserves, though in ruin, Lorenzetti’s famous: 
fresco symbolic of Good Government, a work which may possibly 
serve as an incentive towards honesty to the municipal clerk who, 
in the presence of these majestic figures, is seen registering papers 
in small pigeon-holes. But more to the immediate purpose of 

resent times are the frescoes which cover the vaults of the great 

ospital. In the wards may be seen to this day pictures of the 
Madonna of mercy looking down on beds of sickness, Seldom has 
religious art been more appropriately exercised. 

A summer is scarcely too long to master Sienese art. Many 
days may with advantage be spent in the picture gallery, 
wherein can be traced the rise of this local art out of the 
Byzantine school under Guido da Siena and Duccio, its pro-- 
gress under Ambrogio Lorenzetti, Simone Martini (called Simone 
Memmi), Taddeo di Bartolo, Sano di Pietro, Pacchiarotti, and so 
onwards, and in some sense downwards, to Bazzi (called Sodoma), 
Beccafumi, and Francesco Vanni. Many of these artists may 
be further studied by visits to such of the churches as have 
not been despoiled of their treasures. And all the more is to 
be learnt here on the spot, because these masters are almost ex- 
clusively local; with comparatively few exceptions they are 
not to be seen elsewhere. Moreover, the school has special 
claim to attention from its devout religious feeling, from its tender- 
ness of expression and its subtle supersensuous beauty. Also an 
interesting trait, evidently taken from Byzantium, is its supremely 
decorative character manifested through profusion of gold in back- 
grounds, in “ glories,” and in highly wrought draperies also deco- 
rated with gold into which enter overglazings of transparent red or 
purple. Even the frames, in their elaborate Gothic archings and 
pinnacles, and twisted columns, enclosing sometimes ten or more 
— bound together into one composition, are exquisite in 

esign and ornament. Frames thus treated become in fact 
integral portions of the pictures they enshrine. Such works are 
obviously best seen in the places for which they were originally 
designed ; they then are found to combine fitly with architectural 
surroundings; hence the advantage of studying these somewhat 
anomalous products in the churches as well as in the galleries of 
Siena. The volumes of Messrs, Crowe and Cavalcaselle will prove 
instructive companions, though these searching but supercilious 
critics, who everywhere overthrow much more than they succeed 
in establishing, show more favour to Florence than to Siena. 

We must not forget to point to the remarkable manifestations of 
Gothic architecture of which there is scarcely a street that does 
not bear the signs down to this very hour. Indeed Herr Burck-- 
hardt goes so far as to say that no town in Italy or Northern 
Europe, neither Florence nor Venice, neither Nuremberg nor 
Bruges, is so rich in remains of pointed architecture as Siena. 
The merits and the demerits of the cathedral are pretty generally 
known, and the Palazzo Pubblico (date 1289-1305) is too large to 
have escaped the notice of the most rapid of travellers; but over 
and above these signal examples there exist not only such palaces 
asthe Saracini, the Buonsignori, and the Tolomei (date 1205), but 
a multitude of minor dwellings, and two or more fountains suck 
as the Fonte Branda (date 1198) and the Fonte Nuova (date 
1259), which tell unmistakably of a great Gothic epoch. What 
would we not have given to have seen Siena in those days! Now, 
in the domestic dwellings at least, the pointed arches are mostly 
filled up to give place to small and utilitarian square windows. 
We have seldom seen a city in which a careful study of masonry 
would lead to more interesting archeological results, though perhaps 
in the end the conviction would be forced upon the inquirer that 
there are but few traces of Byzantine or, Romanesque structures, 
that the Gothic development wants the growth and variety of the 
same style in Venice, and that the Renaissance has little to urge 
in excuse for having thrust itself in as an untimely intrusion. 

A summer in Siena would scarcely be complete without excursions 
to some neighbouring centres of art. The railway has now made 
more accessible the Convent of Monte Oliveto planted in the midst 
of wild Dantesque scenery, and though the monks are re- 
moved, hospitality is continued by order of the Government to 
strangers, including ladies. Here on the walls of the great cloister 
are still preserved the master-works of Signorelli and of Bazzi. 
The traveller will also do well to visit the picturesque little town 
of San Geminiano for the sake of famous frescoes by Benozzo 
Gozzoli, and, should the summer heats in Siena become insupport- 
able, the tourist or student may beat a retreat to the cool Etruscan 
heights of Volterra, 


THE MORAL EDUCATION OF THE PARISIANS. 


— praiseworthy movement in favour of young Englishwomen 
- left unprotected in Paris seems to have stirred the suscepti- 
bilities of some patriotic Frenchmen. The speakers at the Man- 
chester meeting incidentally assumed the exceptional immorality 
of Paris to be indisputable, and the Bishop of Manchester appears to 
have given especial offence by observing that it was not the safest 
place in the world for a young woman to be abroad in. Where- 
upon an ingenious writer in the Temps takes up the cudgels for the 

rench capital, and sets himself to establish two propositions. 
The first of these is, that Parisian immorality has been grossly 
exaggerated ; the second, that even if the city be as immoral as is 
asserted, it is the strangers who denounce it who are chiefly to 
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the suddenly mobilized treasures of disendowed fraternitiés that 
hinders pauperized monks from turning pictures into ready cash. 
Fortunately there yet remain in Siena some monumental works 
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‘him, and the Parisians have taken especial 


blame. With regard to the former point it is likely enough that 
the Parisian apologist may be in the right, although we may observe 
that, even if the general indictment were toned down materially, 
enough would remain to support a damaging charge. The proverb 
assures us that the Author of Evil is not so black as they paint 
pains to blacken 
themselves out of the perverted vanity which is one of their foibles. 
Like a roué whose head is worse than his heart, they take 
a pride in romancing about the things that do them least 

it, and would willingly be supposed to excel in those kinds of 
wickedness which are the weaknesses of gay and brilliant natures. 
Victor Hugo, a born Parisian himself in temperament if ever there 
was one, believes in the Parisians and admires them as much as 
any man. Witness the rhapsodies in which he indulges in his 
writings generally, and especially in the chapters on the sun and 
centre of civilization which he contributed to the guide-book for 
the last great Exhibition there. Yet even Victor Hugo in his 
latest novel talks of Paris oscillating between Thermopyle and 
Gomorrah, an epigram which a cautious Englishman would scarcely 
have hazarded. Take their sketches of themselves as accepted 
by themselves, in the novels that have been most widely read 
and the plays that have had the longest runs. Even according to 
those who write mainly for the more virtuous middle classes, and 
seek their personages there, neither the spoiled children of a 
luxurious aristocracy nor the dregs and scum of criminal society 
have any monopoly of vice. Honest Paul de Kock sent out his 
shopkeepers of the Marais on a Sunday, like so many bourgeois 
Don Juans, conquering and to conquer; they sought their prey 


_ among each other’s wives and daughters in the intervals which they 


snatched from business, without paying any regard to the rites of 
hospitality ; while his grisettes and girls of the people were “ gay” 
as a matter of course. But Paul de Kock was a model of morality 
compared to the more refined school which succeeded him, and the 
society he delighted in depicting was comparatively pure. If we 
may credit some of the preg novelists of the Empire, 
the highest practice of morality had come to be identical 
with the art of keeping u on oe and society gener- 
ally by a tacit and honourable understanding screened notorious 
breaches of the Seventh Commandment from the knowledge of those 
who should feel bound to notice and resent them. 

No doubt these pictures are over-coloured, and French writers 
have often deliberately calumniated their countrymen that they 
might pander to a depraved and prurient taste. But the fact that 
their books found a ready market proved the general existence of 
that prurient taste. The evil reputation which Paris has made for 
itself has a solid foundation in the qualities on which the Parisians 
pride themselves; and from time immemorial they have had ex- 
amples before their eyes which might well have corrupted even a 
people more virtuous by temperament. Their gay and lightsome 
natures are the least suited in the world to resist the temptations 
with which they industriously surround themselves, It is the old 
story :— 

” Where lives the man who has not tried 

How mirth can into folly glide, and folly into sin ? 
In other countries there have been dissipated kings and courtiers 
who paid their monarch the flattery of imitating his vices. But, 
with the exception of the Italian States, where the way of living 
was often loose enough, princes did not systematically assert their 
superiority to ordinary restraints by flaunting their vices in the 
eyes of their subjects. In Germany, in England, and even in Spain 
an obtrusively immoral king rather acted the part of the drunken 
Helot in _ and shocked his subjects into more decorous 
manners. rance a dissipated Court has been the rule 
which has been proved by occasional rare ~~ and Paris 
has long been familiarized with scandals that dazzled it. 
We need not go back to Charlemagne with his daughters carrying 
their lovers on their shoulders across the fresh-fallen snow, nor 
to those mysterious atrocities of the Tour de Nesle which recall the 
infamous horrors of the Lower Roman Empire. The best and 
ablest of the French kings have been the worst men and the worst 
husbands. The secret history of France’s most brilliant days has 
been the history of mistresses with their cotil/on government. 
The chivalrous Francis was more famous for his amours than for 
his successes in the battlefield; his son inherited the favourite 
mistress with the royal crown, and no one was greatly shocked or 
surprised. Catherine de’ Medici availed herself of the charms of her 
maids of honour to ruin or hoodwink the courtiers she distrusted. 
As for the great Béarnais, the protégé of the austere Huguenots, 
the convert of the Pope and the Catholic clergy, he was as 
openly disreputable in his life and morals as any of his subjects, 
which is saying a great deal. The descendants of his branch of 
the Bourbons showed themselves his worthy lineage in 
that way, if in no other, and the greatest of them even 
succeeded in improving on their ancestor. The Great King 

r excellence, who lived as he died under the eyes of 
fis faithful subjects, who made it his ambition to occupy the 
attention of all Europe, travelled to the camp attended by 
carriages filled with his favourite sultanas, while the Queen 
of France was left to a! for him in her oratory at ‘home. 
The Regent Orleans ot is household arrangements a byword, 
and his chosen friends were honourably distinguished as roués ; 
while Louis the Bien-aimé busied himself through his long reign in 
developing the Oriental tastes of his grandfather, and seizing on 
daughters of the nobility or the people whenever a face attracted 
his fancy. Louis XVI., heavy in his looks and ungainly in his 
bearing, was the only moral man of his line, and he came to the 


guillotine in retributive justice for the sins and scandals of which his 
fathers had been guilty. Now all these later princes kept their most 
discreditable establishments within easy reach of Paris, holding 
their orgies in the full blaze of their kingly state and ceremony. 
Versailles, Marly, and the Chateau of Choisy were all close to 
the town; while the favourite haunt where the Regent held his 
entertainments was in the heart of its gayest and busiest quarter. 
The Royal example was loyally imitated by the nobles. They 
had their petites maisons in the precincts of the Court, and abused 
their seignorial rights in their own domains as audaciously as their 
Majesties themselves could have done. Had the Parisians been as 
steady and phlegmatic as their Teutonic neighbours, they could 
hardly have resisted the influence of such constant corruption and 
the demoralizing effect of such examples in high places. Being 
what they are, they have naturally been formed by it, and if they 
should be forced in candour to admit this, we readily confess 
that they may plead extenuating circumstances. 

After all, however, what we are more concerned with is the Paris 
of our own times. It is of course still suffering under the conse- 
quences of the German invasion, but we cannot see that its suffer- 
ings have materially c its character. It would willingly, 
if it could, be again what it was under the Empire, and we 
have not forgotten what Parisian life was then. It was out- 
wardly more decorous than it had been under the old monarchy, 
for Courts and princes had come to conduct themselves with 
more decency and reserve, and the progress of refinement and 
the growth of public opinion insisted on a certain respect being 
paid to appearances. But in one way things were worse than 
they had ever been before, and, thanks to the general increase of 
riches, many people could afford to indulge themselves in vices 
which had formerly been a monopoly of the privileged few. 
Under the Second Empire no man, however highly placed, would 
have dared to hold his revels behind windows opening on the 
crowded streets, like the Regent Orleans or even Philippe Egalité. 
But then every little bourgeois gentleman who longed to be gay 
and get rid of his small fortune found every facility afforded him. 
So long as his louis lasted he shine in certain circles, and be 
pillaged at nightly card-tables by the harpies who consented to 
pluck him. As the victims gathered to Paris so did the harpies, 
and as the harpies came there so did the victims, and things went 
on revolving in a vicious circle which was gradually extend- 
ing itself. There was no other capital where a stranger 
could so easily launch himself among the wilder pleasures, 
or form a certain acquaintance with distinguished patrons of 
immorality. All classes met, for example, in the foyer at those 
early a at the Opera House. air of respec- 
tability was thrown over these extraordinary gatherings by the fact 
of the Opera being the habitual resort of the most unimpeachable 
society, and consequently comparative innocence was seduced into 
most dangerous contact with shameless vice. Mere children 
might be seen looking on from the side boxes, brought there appa- 
rently to amuse themselves innocently with the profitable spec- 
tacle. It arose naturally perhaps out of the practice of these Opera 
balls that a certain number of highly-p Parisian gentlemen 
dared to give the ladies of the demi-monde a magnificent ball at 
the famous restaurant of the Trois Fréres Provencaux. The ball 
became town-talk, among men the rush for tickets was tremendous, 
and if ladies in society did not venture to apply, they consoled 
themselves as best they could by informing themselves of all the 
minutest particulars of the affair. Our golden — in London are 
perhaps not too icular in their habit of addressing Anonymas 
in the Park, under the eyes of their mothers and sisters. But 
can we conceive such a ball as we hint at being tolerated in 
London or Berlin, and being countenanced freely by officials 
in high places and respectable fathers of families? Can we 
imagine the proprietors of the most fashionable restaurant 
in London consenting to let it for such a purpose? But then in 
Paris they are used to these things, and restaurants of Euro 
reputation are permitted to change their tone according to the hour 
of the day and the character of the guests. The salons of the 
Maison Dorée, the Café Anglais, are patronized in the early evening 
by staid and sober domestic groups. In the early morning the 
same rooms wi filled with very different company. We 
repeat that, putting it in the mildest way, the tone of Parisian 
morality is extreme toleration, and, according to English notions, 
it leaves a good deal to desire. Does not M. Taine tell us that 
a good son will make his mother his confidante as to his 
mistresses? Consequently, notwithstanding the attempt of the 
dashing writer in the Temps to the war into the eremy’s 
camp, we rather agree with the Bishop of Manchester in 
thinking that Paris is not the safest place for a young and un- 
protected woman, and we are sure that the returns of English 
corpses dragged out of the Seine, to be in the Morgue, 
should be the most eloquent of advertisements for such a home at 


is proposed. 


LOCAL FE&TES. 


7 efforts of country places in the matter of local fétes and 
shows are often beset with difficulties. The t people, 
who have seen the best of everything in Paris and Loakes, give 
their money sparsely and their energies with or, or it may be 
that certain of the more good-natured ones kill the whole affair by 
their superabundant patronage, as nurses stifle infants by over- 


care. @ very poor can only participate to the extent of pence 
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when the thing is organized; they can neither subscribe for the 

ral expenses, nor give time to the arrangements; and the 
ore uently rests on the shoulders of the middle class, 
which in a small country neighbourhood is represented by the 
well-to-do tradesmen, the innkeepers, and the rival professionals. 
Once a year or so the desire fastens on these people to get up a 
loeal féte—say a flower-show, or games, or both combined—as an 
evidence of local vitality, a claim on the county newspaper for 
two or three columns of description with all the names in full 
flanked by a generous application of adjectives, an occasion for 
mutual self-laudation, and a pleasing impression of the eyes of 
England being turned upon them. They find their work 
cut out for them when they begin; and before the end most of 
them wish they had never ow bitten by the mania of parochial 
ambition, but had let the old place lie in its wonted stagnation 
without attempting to stir it at the cost of so much vexation and 
thankless trouble. 

Jealousy and huffiness are the dominant characteristics of small 
communities, as all people know who have had dealings therewith. 
The question of precedence affects more than the choice of the 
“first lady” in an assembly where there are no ladies to be first, 
though there may be plenty of honest women ; and the men squabble 
for distinctive offices and the recognition of services to the full as 
much as the lawyer’s wife squabbles with the doctor’s, and both 
with the wholesale grocer’s, as to which is to be taken down first to 
supper and set at the head of the table with the master of the 
hoase. One wants to be the secretary, that he may display his 
— of fine writing when he asks the resident nobility and gentry 
or their subscriptions, and draws up the final report for the press. 
Another thinks he should be made chairman of the acting com- 
mittee, because he imagines he has the gift of eloquence, and he 
would like to use the time of the association in airing his verbiage. 
A third puts in his claim to be elected one of the judges of things 
he does not understand, because his son-in-law is to be an exhi- 
bitor, and he would be glad to be able to say a good word for him ; 
and all decline those offices which have no outside show, where 
only work is to be done, and no credit gained. It requires a con- 
siderable amount of tact and firmness to withstand these clamorous 
vanities, to put the right men in the right places, and yet not make 
enmities that will last a lifetime. But if the thing is to succeed at 
all, this is what must be done; and the little committee must stick 
to its text of pro bono publico as steadfastly as if the flower-show 
were a conqueror’s triumph, and the rules and regulations for its fit 
management consular decrees. 

When the eventful day arrives, every one feels that the eyes of 
England are indeed turned hitherward. Ifthe great people are lan- 
guid, the meaner folks are jocund, and the stewards are as proud as 
the proudest zediles of old Rome. Their knots of coloured ribbon 
make new men of them for the time, and justify the instinct 
which puts its trust in regalia. They are sure to be on the ground 
from the earliest hours in the morning; and though scoffers might 
perhaps question the practical value of their zeal, no one can doubt 
its heartiness. If it 1s fussy, it is genuine; and as every one is 
fussy alike, they cannot complain of each other. A band has 
been lent by a neighbouring regiment, and the men come 
radiant into the little town. It is delightful to see the cordial con- 


descension with which the trombone and the cornet, the serpent | 


and the drum shake hands with their civilian friends, and how the 
fine fellows in scarlet accept drinks quite fraternally from fustian 
and corderoy. For a full half-hour the town is kept alive by the 
dazzle and resonance of these musical heroes as they stand before 
the door of the “ public ” which they have elected to patronize, and 
lighten the pockets of the lieges by the successive “ go's” 
drained out of them. Then the church clock chimes the ap- 
pointed hour, the last flag is run up, the finishing touch 
given to the calico and the moss, the last award has been 
affixed, and the policeman stationed at the gate to keep order 
among the little boys has tightened his belt and drawn on 
his gloves ready for action. ‘The band marches through the town, 
drums beating and fifes playing, and when the gates are opened as 
the clock is on the stroke of twelve, they are all settied in their 
places with their music handy, ready to salute the gentry with 
the overture from Zampa, ae in false time. The imposing 
effect, however, is rather marred by the friendly feelings of the 
public ; for when jolly farmers and small boys insist on sharing 
the benches assigned to the red coats, the orchestra has necessarily 
a piebald kind of look that does not add to its dignity. 

e great people do their duty as they ought, and come in their 
carriages, which make a show, and give an air of regality to the 
affair. Many of them have had early high-priced tickets given to 
them in consideration of their subseribed guineas; it being held 
the right thing to do to give to those who can afford to pay, 
trusting to the pence of the multitude for the rest. Nevertheless 
they their presence there as a corvée which they must fulfil, 
but at the least cost possible to themselves ; so they make up parties 
to meet at a certain time, and endure the stewards, who talk fine 
and are important, with the best philosophy granted them 
by nature. When the second prices come, then the real fun 
of the fair begins. The great people are uninterested, and the 
indifferently flowers which are offered for prizes do not call 
forth any enthusiasm, but the smaller folk think them superb, and 
express their admiration with unstinted delight. When the 
gardener of a neighbouring lord exhibits a good specimen from his 
choicest plants, not for competition, but as a oe for imitation, 
their enthusiasm kmows no bounds; and a fine or 
@ richly-coloured draczena receives almost divine honours. As 


a rule, the flowers in these local shows are poor enough; but the 
fruit is often good and the vegetables magnificent. The highest 
efforts of competition are usually devoted to onions and beans ; 
but potatoes come in for their due share, and the summer celery is 
for the most part an instance of misdirected power. The great 
houses carry off the first prizes, the poor little cottage plots, culti- 
vated at odd hours under difficulties, not touching them in value, 
The gentlemen say they give their prizes to their gardeners ; but 
that does not help the cottagers who have spent time and money 
and hope in this unequal struggle of pigmies with giants. In 
some places they divide the classes, and give prizes to the gentle- 
folks apart and to the cottagers by themselves. In which case they 
fulfil the Scriptures literally, and give most to those who already 
have most. 

All the local oddities are sure to be at these fétes. There is the 
harmless imbecile who wanders about the roads with a peacock’s 
feather in his battered old cap, and who talks to himself when he 
cannot find another listener; and there is the stalwart lady pro- 
prietor who farms her own land, and knows as much about roots 
and beasts as the best of them. She is reported to have thrashed 
her man in her time, and is said to be a crack shot and the best 
rough-rider for miles round. There is the ruined yeoman who 
came into a good property when he was a handsome young fellow 
with the ball at his foot, but who has drunk himself from affluence 
to penury, and from sturdy health to palsy and delirium tremens, 
yet who has always a kindly word from his betters, having been no 
man’s enemy but his own, and even at his worst a good fellow in a 
sort of way. There is the farmer who is supposed capable of buying 
up all the leaner gentry in a batch, but who, being a misogynist,. 
lives by himself in his rambling old ruined hall, with a hind to do 
the scullerymaid’s work, and never a petticoat about the place. 
There is the self-taught man of science whose quantities are shaky 
when he tells you the names of his treasures, but whose knowledge 
of local fossils, of rare plants, of concealed antiquities, is true so 
far as it goes, if of too great importance in his estimate of things ; 
and side by side with him is the self-made poet, whose verses are 
not always easy to scan, and whose thoughts are apt to express 
themselves mistily. These and more are sure to be at the féte 
bringing their peculiarities as their quota, and giving that inde- 
scribable but pleasant local flavour which is half the interest of the 
thing. 

There is a great deal of practical democracy in these gatherings, 
if the grand people stay into the time of the second prices, 
which, however, they generally do not. If they do, then ragged 
coats jostle the squire’s glossy broadcloth, and rude boys crumple 
the fresh silks and muslins of the ladies with the most communistic 
unconcern. The shopgirl and farmer’s daughters come out in gor- 
geous array, with bonnets and chignons, streamers and furbelows, 
of wonderful construction; and their sisters of more cultivated 
taste regard their exaggerated toilets as moral crimes. But the 
poor things are happy in their ugly finery, and, as millinery is by no 
means an exact science, they may be pardoned if they adopt mon- 
strosities on their own account which a year or so ago had been 
sanctioned by fashion. Sometimes Punch and Judy, “ as performed 
before the Queen and Prince Albert,” helps on the enjoyment of 
the day, with the “ ” softened out of respect for the clergy- 
man; sometimes an acrobat lies down on the grass and twirls a 
huge ball between his feet, which sets all the boys to do the like 
in imitation, and perhaps brings down many a maternal hand on 
fleshy places as the result; or in some localities a troop of little 
girls in scarlet and white plait ribbons dance round a maypole 
and are called inappropriately morris-dancers. Perhaps there are 
fireworks at the end of all things, when the set pieces will 
not light simultaneously in all their parts, the catherine-wheels 
have the disastrous trick of sticking, and only the Roman 
candies and the rockets succeed as they should. Lut the gaping 
crowd is vociferous and good-natured, and holds the whole aiiair 
to have been splendid. There is a great deal of coarse jollity 
among the men and women over the failures and successes alike, 
and if the féte is in the North there is sure to be more drink 
afloat than is desirable. Headaches are the rule of the next 
morning, with perhaps some things lost that can never be regained ; 
yet, in spite of the inevitable abuses, these local fétes are things 
worthy of encouragement, and perhaps if the great people would 
enter into them more heartily, and remain on the ground longer, 
the lower orders would behave themselves better all through and 
there would not be so much rowdyism at the end. It does not 
seem to us that this would be an unendurable sacrifice of time and 
on oe dignity for the pleasure and morality of the neighbour- 

ood where one lives. 


THE LUXEMBURG ROUTE. 


TRAVELLER'S complaint in the columns of the Times 

rather understates the case against the managers of the 
Luxemburg line of railway. This line forms part of the route 
between London and Basle by Ostend and Brussels, and we assume 
that its managers, or, in other words, the Belgian department of 
State which administers railways, are responsible for the adver- 
tisements which invite tourists to adopt this route. The same 
responsibility certainly rests upon the two English Companies 
which carry passengers on another part of this route; and it 
deserves their attention that, whereas both first and second class 
through tickets can be bought in London, only first class through 
tickets can be bought in Basle, and within this week neo 
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through tickets could be bought at all. To many persons the 
saving of 1/. or 17. 108. in this journey is important, and nobody 
woul a until warned by a that an economy which 
is practicable between London Basle is impracticable between 
Basle and London. All those who are concerned in holding out 
an illusory ro nen are responsible for the disappointment 
and loss which it occasions, and as the advertisements of this route 
are somewhat “syagean those who issue them should take care 
to provide all that is promised either expressly or by reasonable 
implication. There is, or was, a slightly absurd paragraph stating 
that “special arrangements for breakfast” had been made at the 
Brussels Railway Station, which appeared to mean only that the 
usual coffee-pot and a milk-can were provided in the refreshment- 
room. This, however, was a merely harmless flourish. But 
when it is stated that a second-class through ticket can be 
bought in London for 32. 9s. od., and that first-class 
fare must be paid on the night train between Brussels 
and Luxemburg, it is natural to assume that the same ticket, with 
asimilar qualification, can be bought in Basle; and this cannot be 
done. It is true that after a little experience the grievance may 
appear trifling. There is time and opportunity to take a succession 
of tickets at Basle, Metz, Luxemburg, Brussels, Ostend, and 
Dover; but the object of such advertisements as that to which we 
refer is to attract the inexperienced by promising to remove little 
difficulties which to them seem great. It is scarcely honest to 
assist travellers on their way out, and allow obstacles to be inter- 
posed on their way home, and thereby entail unexpected, and 
perhaps inconvenient, charges. There is a sea-side place in Wales 
to which a coach used to run as long as visitors were going 
thither, but it did sometimes happen that the coach was taken off 
before the visitors had all returned, and the residue were put to 
the exgense of posting. 

The complainant in the Times appears to possess more than that 
average amount of ignorance and weakness for which we think 
that the managers of these lines ought to make provision. He 
says that the advertisements for the present month offer through 
tickets (first-class) for 124 fr. at Basle, but that he was charged 
130 fr. e believe that the price has always been the exact equi- 
valent in francs and cents. for 4/. 19s. 9d., and if he was charged 
and paid more, he was the victim of an impudent extortion, which 
he ought to have resisted. The price for these tickets is, if we do 
not mistake, posted up near the bureau, and if he had appealed to 
a printed notice, a claim in excess of it would not have been per- 
sisted in. Then he says that the advertisement promised 56 lbs. 
of luggage free, but he was charged for every pound of 
luggage. If he had taken a bag or portmanteau of moderate size 


into the carriage with him nobody would have objected, but if. 


he chose to register his luggage, it is likely that he would be 
charged with the whole weight of it. The advertisement probably 
means only that luggage under the named weight may be taken in 
the carriage free of charge. He further complains that he found it 
“all but impossible” to get refreshments between Basle, which he left 
at 3 P.M., and Brussels, which he might have reached at 7 a.m. And 
here we think that he demands too much. A more prudent traveller, 
if he could not do without refreshment, would carry it along with 
him. There are not many placesin England where good coffee or 
soup can be obtained at night on a railway journey, and it scarcely 
seems reasonable to expect to find such places more plentiful 
abroad, where the habit of night travelling prevails so much 
less than among ourselves. Strasburg is less than four hours 
from Basle, and after passing it there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for refreshment until Metz is reached in five hours more. 
The first halt occurs, it may be said, too soon, and the second 
is somewhat late; but persons who cannot travel for eight 
or nine hours without eating and drinking should carry supplies 
with them. The refreshment-room at Strasburg is inconveniently 
distant from the platform, and it may be conceded that the archi- 
tect insufficiently considered the wants of Englishmen travelling 
from Basle to London. However, coffee can be procured certainly 
at Metz at 11 P.M., probably at Luxemburg at half-past 12, and 
certainly at Namur at 5 a.m. It is needless to add that at all 
these places and some others beer may be procured, or a bottle of 
wine may be bought and taken into the carriage, and bread, meat, 
and fruit may be ht at nearly all of them. It should be re- 
membered too, that the food which we buy abroad can generally 
be eaten, which is more than can be said for the sandwiches and 
buns of Mugby Junction. On the whole, therefore, the line be- 
tween Basle and Brussels can scarcely be said to traverse a 
desert, and we observe that the complainant mitigated the hardship 
of his peculiar case by sleeping at Luxemburg, which he 
would reach half an hour after midnight. He could have taken, 
if he had pleased, a solemn lunch or dinner at a table-d’héte at 
Basle at half after noon. He might have taken cotiee, perhaps 
rather hurriedly, at Strasburg, and he might have taken coffee 
again at Metz; he might have carried wine, water, or lemonade in 
the carriage with him; and he might even have practised a little 
abstinence without injury to his health. We scarcely think these 
trivial deprivations deserve to be called “ misfortunes” to which 
all travellers on this route are liable. The aggrieved gentleman will 
at least have reason to be thankful if he never meets any worse 
“ misfortunes ” in travelling. 

His letter, however, mentions a further incident of some im- 
portance which curiously illustrates the character of Belgian rail- 
way management. His book of coupons had been lost by the 
clumsiness of the of the train ; he was made to pay the fares 
for which the coupons were provided ; and when he applied for 


redress at Brussels, he was received by the chief of the station 
“with the manners of a duke and the urbanity of a Prime 
Minister,” but up to the time of writing to the Times he had not got 
redress. The politeness of Belgian officials is not merely on the 
surface. They. really intend and desire to assist, but they are 
marvellously slow and rather obtuse about it. An instance 
somewhat similar to that mentioned by the correspondent 
of the Times occurred to another traveller. Being unable in 
the dusk to select the proper coupon for one stage of the jour- 
ney between Ostend and Brussels, he handed the book to the 
guard, who took from it a wrong one. At Brussels the traveller 
discovered the mistake and endeavoured to get it set right. 
The coupons were coloured yellow. The guard, when applied 
to, answered by denying that any yellow coupon had ot 
given to him during that journey, and in f of this assertion 
turned out his pockets in which were sticking a number of little 
pieces of green paper, which he seemed to treat as if they were of 
no importance whatever. The traveller, being in Brussels next 
day, applied to the chief of the station, was received with 
the greatest attention and politeness, and was told that if he 
would take the trouble to call again the matter should be inquired 
into. The value of the coupon was only a few francs, and the 
matter was pursued chiefly to see what would come of it. The 
experienced in such matters will understand that nothing came of 
it. The chief of the station, when the traveller called next day, 
was more attentive and polite than before. The guard had been 
questioned, and had answered that no yellow coupon whatever 
had been given to him, and the chief seemed to think this conclu- 
sive. The traveller pointed out that, if no yellow coupon had 
been given to the guard, the guard must have allowed him to 
travel over a portion of the line withcut producing anything to 
show that he had paid his fare, and that thus the guard was 
accusing himself of a distinct breach of duty. But the chief of 
the station did not seem to comprehend this argument. He 
simply regretted that nothing could be done. The case is 
perhaps less strong than that stated in the Times, because 
it may be said that the traveller ought himself to have se- 
lected the proper coupon and handed it to the guard, and 
should therefore take the consequence of the guard’s blunder. 
The correspondent of the Times says that at Strasburg the con- 
ductor, “in manipulating our books, dropped one of them down the 
window-frame,” and it could not be got out. There seems to have 
been no need for any manipulation by the conductor. Each 
traveller should have selected from his book the proper coupon, 
and handed it to the guard. But still, as the conductor received 
the hook into his hand, he was bound to take reasonable care of 
it, which he certainly did not. The correspondent applied for 
redress at Luxemburg, and afterwards at Brussels. He was made 
to pay the fares which the coupons represented; but the chief of 
the station at Brussels assured him that, if he would write a 
statement of his case,the matter should be adjusted. He did 
write on the 13th September, but had received no reply on the 23rd. 
Our own observation would lead us to think ten days not nearly 
long enough for the chief of the station at Brussels to inquire into 
and adjust a matter of this kind. Our expectation would be that 
redress would ultimately come, and we do not think it will be 
hindered by the publication of the complaint in the Times. 

Persons who desire to spend their annual holiday in Switzerland 
also desire to get there without unnecessary delay or expense, and 
persons who are content to travel second-class ought not to be 
forced or tricked into travelling first-class. We can scarcely, 
however, suspect the railway managers of a deliberate purpose to 
exact first-class fares, since it is a fact that during the present 
week they had omitted to provide first-class tickets. This 
direct route between Brussels and Basle is certainly not 
beautiful, and after it has been travelled once or twice it becomes 
tedious. But it is quick, and it might be reasonably cheap. The 
managers might do more than they have done to facilitate the 
journey, and travellers, on the other hand, should not expect too 
much, nor make an unreasonable fuss over small difficulties and 
discomforts. Through tickets are a great convenience, but people 
need not iall into utter helplessness for want of them. Gene 
speaking, a Continental railway train stops often and long pons | 
for all reasonable purposes, and for one traveller who gets too little 
in the way of refreshment, it is easily possible for several travellers 
to get too much. 


REVIEWS. 


YONGE’S HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION OF 1688.* 


— History of the Revolution of 1688 is intended, according 
to its author, for the benefit of students and teachers who, 
while they desire a fuller account than the narrow limits of a 
school history will allow, find “ Macaulay’s brilliant narrative” 
too long, and Hallam too purely constitutional. Starting with 
remarks upon the character and effect of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, and ending with the Peace of Ryswick, which he regards as 
the period when the Revolution was fairly completed and secured, 
Professor Yonge has brought within the compass of one small 


* History of the English Revolution of 1688. By Charles Duke Yonge, 
Regius Protessor of Modern History, Queen’s College, Belfast, and Autho. 
of “ The History of the British Navy,” “The History of France under the 
Bourbons,” &c. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1874. 
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volume a narrative which he considers to be on a scale large 
enough to give an adequate knowledge of the subject, both in its 
historical and its constitutional aspects, without beimg so minute or 
prolix as to deter the ordinary reader. No doubt there are people 
who are deterred by the mere sight of a big book; but we should 
think that any one who had once mustered courage to begin upon 
the volumes of Macaulay would find them easier to get through 
than the one compact-looking little book before us. For, though 
Professor Yonge speaks with respect of Macaulay, and has largely 
drawn upon him, it is seldom that he succeeds in catching any 
sparks of the brilliancy he admires. The plan of his work, in 
which events are grouped not in strict order of time, but according 
to their connexion with each other, affords, in skilful hands, 
opportunity for more lively pictures than can be given by the 
annalistic method, and the scale he has chosen allows of a fair 
amount of detail. But the style is poor and heavy, even though 
it is comparatively free from sentences so inordinate in length as 
some upon which we remarked the last time it fell to our lot to 
review a book by the same author. With all the pains he takes 
to explain and describe how things happened, he generally fails to 
set them clearly and strongly before the eyes of his readers, or to 
bring out vividly what manner of men were the kings and states- 
men of whom he writes. In short, he lacks that dramatic power 
which, though it is a gift to be used with discretion, is ina certain 
degree absolutely necessary to the making of an historian even of 
the most modest class. 

By way of compensation, he is sometimes fairer than Macaulay, 
whom he by no means slavishly follows, and whom he even 
occasionally corrects. He is sufficiently severe upon King 
William's faults, and does not attack Dundee and Marlborough 
with the furious enmity of the great Whig historian. For example, 
Marlborough’s real in betraying the Brest expedition—an afiair 
in which he showed himself base and dishonourable enough, but 
not such an utter villain as Macaulay makes him out—is fairly 
told. And to the general lack of vitality with which the charac- 
ters are drawn an exception must be made in the case of 
Louis XIV., whom Professor Yonge, as his readers know of old, 
hates so bitterly that he rises into unwonted vigour in denouncing 
him, dwelling with delight upon the undignified fashion in which the 
Great King flinched from the dangers of battle, and almost 
grudging him the small praise of having been a generous and 
magnificent host to the fugitive James of England. Cromwell 
also is distinctly, but we should say unjustly and unscientifically, 
drawn. Professor Yonge evidently looks upon him only as the 
Machiavel or Richard III. of his day, a mere cunning and unscru- 
pulous schemer for power, bending the whole course of events to 
suit his private ends. No distinction is made between cases 
where Cromwell simply acted with his party, or with the army— 
of which, at any rate at first, he was the leader only on condition 
of leading it the way it wanted to go—and those where he acted 
for himself alone. We are told that “ he sent Colonel Pride with 
his troopers to ‘ purge’ the House,” as if Cromwell had been the 
sole and avowed originator of Pride’s Purge. He may have been 
at the bottom of it, but he was at any rate in a position to profess, 
as Ludlow reports, “that he had not been acquainted with this 
design,” although he admitted that “since it was done, he was 
glad of it, and would endeavour to maintain it.” Then Pro- 
fessor Yonge tells us that “meanwhile he had possessed him- 
self of the King’s person, and he now brought him to London 
to murder him with a burlesque of all the forms of law and 
justice.” A mockery of legal form it may have been, as any 
imitation may be called a mockery; but a term which implies 
conscious ridicule is strangely misplaced with to so stern 
and solemn a transaction. One might as well talk about burlesque 
when Samuel hews Agag in pieces before the Lord in Gilgal. 
Of Charles II. we are told that his last act was “an avowal 
on his death-bed of his adherence to the Roman Catholic Church, 
to which he had for many years secretly belonged.” This 
sounds as if Charles had been moved to make an honest 
and open confession of faith, whereas all he did was to have a 
= smuggled in by the back stairs, from whom to receive the 

t sacraments in the presence only of a few trusted men. Natu- 
rally the fact almost immediately got whispered about, but there 
was no avowal till James grew bold enough to make it. This 
latter prince is, we think, rather hardly used in being charged with 
having compelled his subjects “ to identify Popery with tyranny ” 
by, amongst other things, “ his persecution of Poctestente, whether 
belonging to the Established Church or Nonconformists.” No 
doubt James would have persecuted Protestants with great good- 
will if his subjects would only have waited till he felt strong enough 
to do so; but they turned him out before he had succeeded even in 
placing his own religion on terms of equality. There were times 
when he persecuted Nonconformists; but that would come under 
the head of defending and supporting the Church of England, not 
of persecuting Protestants as such. The ope m4 however, de- 
pends in great measure on the sense attached to the word persecu- 
tion. In his account of the proceedings against the University of 
Cambridge Professor Yonge goes out of his way to cast a doubt 
upon a statement of Macaulay’s. After mentioning that the Vice- 
Chancellor was punished by ising deprived of his office, he adds 
in a note :— 

Macaulay, vol. ii., p. 280, says he was also deprived of his mastership, 
but Burnet says expressly that he was not: “ All that was thought fit to be 
done against him was to turn him out of his office. That was but an annual 
office, and of no profit.” 


What Macaulay really does say is that Dr. Peachell was sus- 


nded from all the emoluments to which he was entitled as 
ter of a college. If Professor Yonge had taken the obvious 
course of referring to the authority cited by Macaulay, the State 
Trials, he would have read in the sentence, as given under the seal 
of the Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes by whom Dr. 
Peachell was tried—“ That the said Dr. John Peachell shall, for 
the said disobedience and contempts, be deprived from being Vice- 
Chancellor of the said University. . ... And also, that he be 
suspended ‘ ab Officio et Beneficio’ of his Mastership of the said 
College, during his Majesty's pleasure.” In his mistake between 
deprivation and suspension Professor Yonge may find comfort in 
the illustrious example of the Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, who made 
eeeey the same mistake in delivering the sentence. As for 
urnet’s inadequate account, it was supplemented long ago by 
Onslow in his note on this passage. 

The Professor casts a similar doubt upon a statement of Hallam’s, 
on no better grounds than his own careless reading of Burnet and 
Clarendon. At page 143 we read :— 

Hallam (chap. iii. p. 125) says that to the old members of the Parlia- 
ments of Charles II. were added 50 members of the Common Council, wit 
the Lord Mayor. But he gives no authority for this statement, which is 
not corroborated by either Burnet’s History or Clarendon’s Diary. 


Now let us see what Burnet and Clarendon really do say on the 
matter. Burnet’s account is :—‘ He [the Prince of Orange] called 
all the peers, and the members of the three last Parliaments, that 
were in town, together with some of the citizens of London.” 
Clarendon writes on the 25th December :—‘‘ The Prince’s answer 
was to this effect—‘ That he could not give an answer to these 
Addresses till he had spoken with the gentlemen who had been 
formerly of the House of Commons, and whom he had appointed 
to be with him to-morrow, as likewise the Lord Mayor, Ni ermen, 
and Common Council.’” To our understanding these accounts, 
as far as they go, are strong support of Hallam. But, in fact, 
Hallam does give his authority—“ Parl. Hist. vy. 26”— 
on referring to which we find the summons of the Prince of 
Orange, desiring the presence of the members of King Charles's 
Parliaments, the Lord Mayor and Court of Aldermen of the City 
of London, and fifty of the Common Council. It is there further 
stated that, with the exception of the Lord Mayor, the City men 
came as requested, and joined with the old members of Parlia- 
ment in the Address to the Prince of Orange which preceded the 
calling of the Convention of 1688-9. Before correcting great 
historians like Hallam and Macaulay, it is advisable to refer to the 
sources whence they derived their information. We must add, 
however, that on a point relating to the Bill of Rights our author 
makes out a good case for Burnet against Macaulay, who on very 
weak grounds accuses the Bishop of gross inaccuracy. It is curious, 
considering the attention which Professor Yonge seems to have 
given to Burnet, Hallam, and Macaulay, that he should sometimes 
go wrong on matters which one would have thought he could not have 
failed to learn from them. In recapitulating the substance of the 
Declaration of Right, he says :—“ It enumerated those fundamental 
principles of the Constitution, as laid down in the ancient charters, 
that no King could dispense with the established laws without the 
consent of Parliament.” Here he misses the loop-hole left for the 
dispensing power by the limitation of the Declaration against it, 
“as it hath been assumed and exercised of late.” This is a nice 
point, but it is clearly brought out both by Hallam and Macaulay, 
and should not have been overlooked in a book dealing with the 
constitutional aspect of the Revolution. The most serious mistake, 
however, that we have come across is in the account of the re- 
coinage of 1696, and the financial measures then taken by 
Montague :— 

The hearth-tax was one of the oldest sources of the national revenue ; but 
it was bitterly and universally hated, as one which pressed unduly on the 
poor, and which gave the collectors pretexts for domiciliary visits, which 
were almost always annoying, and not unfrequently were made the means of 
unfair extortion. Montague now proposed to abolish the hearth-tax, and to 
substitute for it a window-tax, and the House of Commons unanimously 
approved of his design. 


Has Professor Yonge never read the Stat. 1 W. & M. cap. 10, 
“for the taking away the Revenue arising by Hearth-money ” ? 
Has he forgotten how his Majesty, “ having been informed that the 
Revenue of Hearth-money was grievous to the People,” was 

leased to signify his pleasure “either to agree to a Regulation of 
it, or to the taking it wholly away,” and how the Commons did 
find that the said Revenue “is in itself, not only a great Oppression 
to the poorer Sort, but a Badge of Slavery upon the whole People, 
exposing every Man’s House to be entred into and searched at 
Pleasure, by Persons unknown to him”? If Professor Yonge’s 
studies have not extended to the Statute-book, he has read 
Macaulay and Burnet, and from them might have learned how 
William along his whole line of march, from Torbay to London, had 
been importuned “to discharge the chimney money ”—a grievance 
which doubtless pressed sorely upon many who had never known or 
resented those invasions of our rights and liberties which cost James 
his throne—and how effectually thenew King bestirred himself in the 
matter. Such is fame, and so soon are benefits forgotten. “By which” 
—to wit, the taking away of hearth-money—“ your Majesty,” say 
i Commons, “will erect a lasting Monument of your 
Goodness in every House in the Kingdom”; but seemingly no such 
monument has erected in Professor Yonge’s house, or, if 
there be one, the date inscribed is about seven years too late, and 
Montague’s name has usurped the place where that of the Deliverer 
should be. What Montague y did was not to propose to 
abolish the hearth-money, but to devise the window-tax to supply the 
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place of the abandoned impost, which, in Macaulay’s words, “odious 
as it was to the great majority of those who = it, was re- 
membered with regret at the Treasury and in the City.” 

As a whole, the book wants life, and the subject is not one 
which can bear tame treatment. Macaulay made a Whig epic of 
it, with King William for the central figure; a writer of equal 
skill on the other side might make it a tragedy of the fortunes of 
the Stuarts. To the student of the Constitution it is the happy 
winding up of a long chapter of constitutional struggles; to the 
student of character there is a vein of tragi-comedy in that 
triumph of religion and liberty in which none of the chief actors, 
except the foreign prince whom we called in to save our national 
rights, layed a hero’s part. But, without some genius in the 
teller of the tale, it is apt to be a rather dreary and spiritless one ; 
and Professor Yonge does not display sufficient historical insight 
or minute accuracy to atone for its want of interest as a story. 


THE LENOIR COLLECTION.* 


\ \ 7 HEN the blind fury of the French Revolution destroyed the 
tombs of the kings in the Abbey Church of St. Denis there 
were probably many persons standing by, or even assisting, who 
secretly regretted the destruction, and who would willingly, if they 
had dared, have opposed the more senseless and destructive of the 
iconoclasts. The procés-verbal which details the ames steps 
of the disgusting work dwells on the horrors of the scene with 
simple minuteness; even pausing to remark that it was 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, at the moment at which the 
head of Marie Antoinette was cut off, that the body of Louis XV. 
was taken up. An account of its state of ——— follows, with 
the remark the odour was insupportable, and that powder was 
burnt and guns were fired to clear the air while the body was thrown 
quickly into the pit upon a bed of quicklime and covered up at 
once. Notwithstanding this horror and haste, an artist was present 
making notes, and it is to the same man, whom neither sickening 
smells nor the fury of the mob could put off his balance, that 
France owes the preservation and ultimate restoration of so 
many of these monuments. It is indicative of the calmness 
of his temperament that while even the cold writer of the procés- 
verbal is isturbed and hurried by the shocking nature of the 
work, M. Lenoir is able to observe that the King’s head was 
white, the nose violet, and the back of the body red, like that of a 
new-born infant. But his coolness in the presence of danger did 
not desert him when he had made his notes. He could do nothing 
while the madness lasted to arrest the execution of the decree of 
the Convention. He knew that Barrére’s proposal would be carried 
out before any feeling of regret or remorse could exist to be turned 
to account. The strong arm of the Republic, to use the bombastic 
of the demagogue, must efface without pity those proud 
epitaphs, and demolish the mausoleums which recalled the frightful 
memory of the kings. But when it was all’ over, and people 
to come to their senses, Lenoir obtained leave to make a 
collection of the best works of art which had been among the 
— tombs. The convent of the Petits Augustins on the south 
side of the Seine, opposite the Louvre, was assigned to him 
for the purpose, and he gradually assembled in it not only 
the chief statues and carvings from St. Denis, but many from 
other places which during the outbreak had also been desecrated. 
He labelled every example, not always rightly, it may be sup- 
posed, and arranged them as far as possible chronologically. Under 
what head he classed the body of the great Turenne, which was 
exhibited in a case, we are not informed. Although the mob 
did not allow it to rest in the crypt of St. Denis among the 
kings, neither did they fling it jnto the ditch, but, probably with 
some idea of paying it a kind of respect, they brought it to Paris, 
and now after its travels it rests, for the time at least, beside the 
tomb of Napoleon at the Invalides. 

When more settled times came, M. Lenoir was formally a 
pointed president of the museum which he had opened in 1794, and the 
monuments remained under his charge until 1816, when in Decem- 
ber an ordinance was issued establishing the School of Art, and 
assigning the Petits Augustins for its head-quarters. The decree 

er prescribed the restoration of the monuments brought from 
St. Denis, and the return of the others which had been assembled 
from various places to the churches or the families to which they 
had belonged. In many cases—as, for example, in those of the 
Montmorency family and those of the diocese of Paris—the rightful 
owners were indifferent to their preservation ; and several statues, 
now at Versailles or in the Louvre, were long in the gallery of M. 
Lenoir with those which were returned to St. Denis. But when 
his museum was broken up and his occupation gone, he could not 
part from the relics he had so long guarded ; indeed it is more than 
probable that, but for his knowledge, it would have been found 
impossible to replace them; and so, as if by a kind of right, he 
became Curator of the Royal Monuments of St. Denis, and super- 
intended the second exhumation of the bodies which he had seen so 
roughly treated in 1793. How far he was able to identify the 
remains we cannot say. It is more than likely that many mistakes 
were made, and that different memories yielded conflicting im- 
pressions. Though no lowly woodman 8, where all were 
royal, or at least noble, a king’s grave, yet it must have been 
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as impossible to distinguish the bones of one prince from another 
as to tell the corpse of Marmion from that of his follower at 
Flodden. In all the work, both conjectural and scientific, M. 
Lenoir took a prominent part, and yet he found time for various 
books on the history of art, and on hieroglyphics, which he also 
studied. In 1838 he died, much regretted, and, it is to be feared, 
in reduced circumstances. 

The unrivalled knowledge of portraiture by M. Lenoir, 
and the numerous opportunities which the troubled times in 
which he lived afforded | him for making a collection, were not 
wasted. Two years before his death he with his gallery 
of portraits. They were first offered to the Government of Louis 


shabbiness of the Citizen King’s Government) lost what is _ 


manuscripts contain innumerable portraits, portraits painted in many 
instances long before the dawn of painting as we now understand 
the word. We commonly reckon the Westminster picture of 
Richard II. as our earliest English portrait, but if we look into 
manuscripts we may go back from the fourteenth century to the 
tenth. In his memoir on the Westminster painting, contributed 
seven years ago to the Fine Arts Quarterly, Mr. Scharf carried 
his investigation of the authenticity and authority of the work into 
books as well as among galleries. A list of portraits in manuscripts 
compiled by such a painstaking and accurate hand would be of 
inestimable value. Dunstan’s picture of himself in one of his books at 
the Bodleian might perhaps head the list, but a long array of 
knights and ladies, of kings and — might be gathered 
from various quarters, including the Louterell Psalter, the Bedford 
Missal, and a countless host of similar volumes in each of which 
the portrait of a patron was included. Among the foremost of 
these patrons of art must always be counted the Duke of Bur- 
gundy and his wife, the sister of Edward IV. of England, and 
ag of the Burgundian family most frequently occur in col- 
ections. Their number must be very t, and, as we naturally 
expect, the two earliest pictures in the Conk Collection bear the 
names of members of the family. The first is on panel in oil, and: 
is named “ Jean (Sans Peur) Duc de Bourgoyne,” which accords 
with an inscription on the back. If this is really a portrait of 
Duke John, who was the contemporary of Richard IL., it is an ex- 
tremely early and curious example. Because it is in oil, and for other 
reasons, we cannot but hesitate to accept it as genuine, or at least 
to accept the description as correct. There will be less reason to 
doubt the authenticity of the second picture. It almost cer- 
tainly represents the famous Bastard of Burgundy, and in the 
opinion of Lord Ronald Gower it is probably by Van Eyck. It 
did not originally belong to the Lenoir Collection, but was added 
to it by the Duchess Countess of Sutherland, and is well worthy to 
be counted with the rest. 

We cannot go minutely through every item of interest in a col-. 
lection which contains upwards of one hundred and fifty like- 
nesses, There are a number either by Clouet or attributed. 
to him. Of these twenty-one are in chalk and fifteen in oil. 
Among the former is one designated as “ Renée de France, 
Duchesse de Ferrare,” who was the mother of. Tasso’s Leonora. 
Clouet’s works in the collection include also drawings or pictures. 
of Margaret Tudor, Henry II., Diana of Poitiers, Catherine de’ 
Medici, and in fact all the French celebrities of that day. A 
very remarkable drawing bears the name of Du Moustier, but, as 
Lord Ronald Gower points out, it cannot be by him, as it represents 
the three Coligny brothers, and Du Moustier was not born at the- 
time of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. With respect to this 
drawing Lord Ronald says :— 

Although the picture at Knole is not altogether the same in composition 
as this drawing, there is a “a between them, and Clouet is 
well known to have been, like Holbein, in the habit of making a careful 
chalk study of the subject of his portrait before painting it in oils—an 
instance of which occurs in the two portraits in this collection of M erite 
de Valois, one being in red and black chalk, and evidently a study for the 
same portrait painted in oils, the only difference being that in the one she 
wears rings and not in the other. 

brother the Cardi After Clouet, De Moustier is best repre~ 
sented, there being no fewer than over se drawings in crayon as 
well as an oil-painting of the Duke of Guise. Three other pictures 
deserve separate notice among those of the earlier school. It is 


— 
| 
Philippe; but though, as Lord Ronald Gower tells us, the price : 
was much below their value, it was cavilled at, and a London 
agent brought them to this country; so “ France — to the 
——— torical French portraits either in this country or in France.” It 3 
passed into the possession of the Duke of Sutherland, and is hung 
ee in the private apartments of Stafford House. Lord Ronal : 
Gower, with a consideration for the public which is worthy of Pe 
all praise, has endeavoured in the present volume to make it — 
known by a catalogue of a very pleasing kind, where every Be: 
item in the list is accompanied with a drawing more or less ae 
elaborate, so that the portrait or the person portrayed may 
hereafter be identified. How far Mr. Scharf would agree : 
with him as to the names attached to some of these pictures we 
cannot say. In all probability several of them are erroneously de- = 
scribed, a first step has been made in this publication 
towards rectifying such mistakes, and if similar catalogues could 
be obtained of similar collections in other places, we — easily: ae 
pardon all faults and errors of description for the sake of ob- ee. 
taining some method of identifying the faces and forms which appear : 
on so many walls. There are few subjects in the whole range of the 
literature of art more interesting, few more difficult, and none upon 
which less has been written of an available kind. Illuminated 
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much to be wished that their authenticity could be proved. One 
of them is a most a py of Calvin, who is represented 
in an oil-painting attributed to Holbein, with a round face and 
full lips, so much more like what we are accustomed to expect in 
likenesses of Luther that in one of the French prints it is actually 
so named. The inscription on the background is certainly later 
than the picture itself, and consists of the words “ Calvinus etatis 
44, 1538.” A still more remarkable work is thus described: —“ This 
is perhaps the most interesting portrait in the collection, being the 
work of Cing Mars’ friend, Louis XIII. M. Lenoir, although he 
makes no special allusion to this drawing, puts it down in his 
written list as “ Cinq Mars dessiné par Louis xiii, and it has never 
been disputed.” The drawing is very aon, in black and red 
chalk. The King was no mean artist, and this face, as rendered by 
Lord Ronald Gower, is full of expression. But one of the most 
striking portraits in the book is a profile, in oils on canvas, said to 
represent Mary Queen of Scots. It is much to be wished we 
could obtain some account of the previous history of this picture, 
which has been removed to Dunrobin Castle. The Queen is in a 
scarlet dress braided with gold lace; her hair, in which there is a 


- white feather, is coloured auburn, and her eyes are brown. The 


resemblance to the effigy in Henry VII.’s chapel is very striking, 
and this is ps so far the only argument for the genuineness 
of the portrait. 
Among the later pictures is one of Watteau by himself, with 

these lines written underneath :— 

Watteau par la Nature orné d’heureux talents 

Fut trés reconnoissant des dons qu’il recut d’elle ; 

Jamais une autre main ne la peignoit plus belle, 

Et ne la sgut montrer sous des traits si galants. 


In his note on the Fy of La Chapelle the comedian we are 
reminded by Lord Ronald Gower of the following anecdotes :— 


He is said to have been curiously eloquent in his cups, and he used to 
discourse philosophy with the servants. On one occasion a friend found 
him surrounded by waiters all in tears, and on being asked the reason, 
Chapelle said, “ Nous pleurons la mort de ce pauvre Pindare, que les médecins 
ont tué.” He then recommenced this narration of a tragic event which had 
occurred two thousand years before in such a manner that they all recom- 
menced crying. On a similar occasion, after a supper at Auteuil, Chapelle 
and his comrades having become rather maudlin on the vanity of mundane 
affairs, resolved to put an end to their miseries by drowning themselves in 
the adjacent river, and were only prevented carrying out their intention by 
Molitre, who, having supped on milk, was in a less gloomy state. 


ROMANIA.* 


pes quarterly numbers have been published of the excellent 
periodical now before us, but we doubt whether it is by any 
means as familiar as it ought to be to English readers, A brief 
notice of some of its principal articles may perhaps do good service 
in rendering its merits more readily recognizable. To special 
students of the Romance languages it is doubtless well known, but 
there are probably many explorers of a less restricted field of know- 
ledge who will be glad to have their attention called to so rich a 
store of information. For its contents are of a varied nature, 
though all bear upon the subject to which the review is devoted, 
“the study of the Roman languages and literatures.” To that 
study's aid has for some time been afforded by several yw 
the oldest and the most important of which is the well-known 
Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Litteratur, founded in 1859 
by A. Ebert and Ferdinand Wolf, originally issued at Berlin, but 
now at Leipsic. At Bologna the Propugnatore, edited by Zam- 
brini, has , mn good service for some seven years to the Italian 
branch of the study ; and at Montpellier, since 1869, the Revue des 
langues romanes, the o of the Société pour Tétude des langues 
romanes, has pai speaiel altention to the dangue doc. In January 
1872 the review now before us began to appear, edited by two 
scholars whose names are a guarantee for sound work, MM. 
Paul Meyer and Gaston Paris. 

In the first article of the first number M. Gaston Paris, a worth 
associate in the work so excellently carried on by his father, M. 
Paulin Paris, discusses at length the meaning of the name given 
to the periodical, It may be briefly summarized as follows. 
The designation Romani was originally restricted to persons 
who were actually born at Rome, or on whom it was conferred 
by special favour. But the restriction was gradually ignored, 
especially after the celebrated edict of Caracalla had made all 
the inhabitants of the Empire Roman citizens. When the 
Empire was menaced by Barbarians, the word Romani 
became generally employed to distinguish those inhabitants 
from the myriads of foreigners by whom the borders were beset. 
After a time the strangers gained the upper hand, but they were 
still called barbari, and they even tranquilly accepted the designa- 
tion, just as the Romans themselves had accepted the name of 
BapBapu inflicted upon them by the Greeks. Nor were their 
feelings ruffled when they were so styled by the Romans whom 
they employed to write their Latin laws. All the Germans were 
so designated, the word barbarus meaning no more than “ stranger to 
Roman civilization ” or “ alien to Christianity,” and having to some 
extent the force of gentilis. At that time, according to Waitz (if 
not to Grimm), the German tribes had no name by which to ex- 
press their collective nationality. The word Germani would have 
sounded strange tothem. As to theodisc, diutise (Fr. tiedeis, Ital. 

* Romania : Recueil trimestriel consacré & (étude des langues et des littéra- 
tures romanes. Public Paul Meyer et Gaston Paris. Nos. 1-ro. 
Paris: Librairie A. F; 1872-74. 


tedesco), it appeared in the Latin form theotiscus, theudiscus, only in 
the ninth century; the earliest trustworthy example of its use, 
thinks M. Gaston Paris, occurring in the text of the Couneil of 
Tours, A.D. 813, in which mention is made of the lingua theotisca. 
The word theodisca, it is true, is cited by Du Cange from Servius 
(on En. IX.), but it does not oceur in the oldest MSS., and in 
others it varies, sometimes appearing as teutonica or thusea. The 
adjective theodiscus properly signified “national” (in Ulfilas 
thiudiské = gentiliter), and was long applied to the language only ; 
—— the speakers of the diutisca zunga began to call themselves 
jutisken, whence the present Deutsch. The name Teuto — 
nowhere, and the derivative teutonicus employed by certain Latin 
writers was a classical souvenir which reposed on no real denomi- 
nation. At all events, at the time of the Teutonic invasions, the 
Romanus was the Latin-speaking inhabitant of any part of the 
pire. He called himself by this name, not without some touch 
of pride. But his conquerors did not use the appellation. The 
word does not seem to have penetrated into any of their dialects. 
The name they gave him was walah, later welch, A.-S. vealh,O.N. 
vali (modern Swedish val), to which are attached the derivatives 
walahisc, later walsch, &c. In French the word welche conveys 
a shade of contempt, such as it probably conveyed to the minds of 
the Teutons who pronounced it. The conquerors naturally thought 
themselves better than the conquered, ne even some Latin texts 
have preserved the memory of the sentiments which the dominant 
race, many centuries after the fall of the Empire, entertained to- 
wards the Walahen, sole depositaries as the latter were of Western 
civilization. Take, for instance, the phrase, doubtless due to a 
Bavarian of Pepin’s time, in the Roman-German Glossary of 
Cassel :—“ Stulti sunt Romani, sapienti Paioari; modica sapientia 
est in Romanis; plus habent stultitia quam sapientia.” Here, by a 
lucky chance, says M. Paris, we possess, by the side of the Latin 
translation, the thought of this excellent Petgir in the very form in 
which it dawned upon his mind :—“ Tole sint Walha, spahe sint 
Peigira ; luzic ist spahi in Walhum; mera hapent tolaheiti denne 
spahi.” The name Romani, however, did not maintain itself 
beyond the Carlovingian times. The fusion of the conquerors with 
the conquered, and the adoption by the former of the tongue of the 
latter, in Italy, Spain, and part of France, displaced the general 
appellation, which was replaced by the special names of the several 
nationalities formed after the dissolution of the Empire of Charles 
the Great. It survived, however, in two well-known instances, in . 
which the people kept up the ancient appellation to distinguish 
themselves from the at, by whom they were surrounded ; and, 
faithful on their side to early tradition, the Germans called them 
Walahen, a name which has, slightly modified, adhered to them 
to this day. Each case occurred where a Roman pepulation was 
living in a sort of island amid other races. The people who call 
themselves, as well as their idiom, Romaunsch, are known to Ger- 
mans by a name derived from Walah, i.e. Wiilschen, Chwrwiilschen. 
Those inhabitants of the Danubian provinces who speak a Latin 
dialect call themselves Romans (Rumen, &c.); but the name of 
Wallachians is given to them only by the surrounding strangers. 
Ask a Wallachian, says M. Paris, “Que es?” and he replies ‘ Eo 
sum Romanu.” Like the Romani of the West, those of the East 
received from the Germans the name of Walahen. The Greeks 
afterwards accepted it under the form of BAdyor, and from them it 
seems to have von ssed on, with slight modifications, to the 
Slavs. According to M. Diez, the Walloons have acted differently 
from the Romaunsch of Coire and the Roumanians of Wallachia, 
having accepted as their designation the name (in their case 
slightly altered) which the “ Barbarians” gave to them. On our 
own Welshmen, it may be observed, M. Paris does not dwell at 
any length; nor does he enter into the vexed question as to the 
connexion of the name walk or walah with the Sanskrit 
mleécha, &e. 

From the name Romanus came Romania, formed by analogy 
with Gallia, Britannia, &c., its appearance marking the moment 
when the fusion was complete among the peoples subjugated by 
Rome. When the capital was shifted to Byzantium the Empire 
still remained Roman, Latin being the official language—so much 
so that in A.D. 462 a magistrate was punished for having employed 
Greek instead of Latin in public acts in Egypt. Greek writers 
employed the word pwyavia to express the whole Empire, and from 
Greek the name came back into Latin with the accent trans- 
ferred to the penultimate. Thus in a poem on a Pisan victory in 
1088 it is said of a Saracen pirate that he 

Captivabat omnes gentes que tenent Ispaniam ; 

Et in tota ripa maris turbabat Italiam ; 

Predabatur Romaniam usque Alexandriam. 
In the West the term Romania was for some time employed to 
express the Roman Empire as opposed to the Barbarians, or the 
totality of Roman civilization. After the time of Charles the 
Great its use seems to have been restricted to Italy, and eventually 
it was applied only to the province which still bears the name, and 
which answers to the old exarchate of Ravenna. MM. Paul 
Meyer and Gaston Paris now wish to restore it to its ancient and 
wide signification. It was not perhaps without some reference to 
a successful and united Germania that they selected as the title of 
their journal “ un mot bien choisi, pour dire le domaine des langues 
et des littératures romanes.” Not that they dream of a union of 
the Roman nations based upon a community of race. When the 
Latin races are spoken of, remarks M. Paris, it should be remem- 
bered that there are no Latin races. The civilization and language 
of Rome have been adopted by peoples widely differing in race— 
Kelts, Ligurians, Iberians, &c. A union of the peoples whom 
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collectively the name Romania deseribes must be one, not of phy- 
sical, but of mental kinshi ip. 

But we must not tarry longer over M. Gaston Paris’s excellent 
article, even for the purpose of inquiring whether there are 
not in it some statements to which German philologists may 
take exception, or we shall not have space enough for the briefest 
reference to the numerous notable essays of which Romania can 
boast. Among these may be specially mentioned the article by 
M. Paulin Paris on the origin and development of the story of the 
Holy Graal; a study in Italian, by P. Rajna, on “ Uggeri il 
Danese nella letteratura romanzesca degli Italiani”; M. Auguste 
Longnon’s “ F, Villon et ses légataires,” a careful investigation of 
the documents relating to the life and writings of that old French 
poet; and Signor Alessandro d’Ancona’s elaborate and exhaustive 
study, in Italian, of “ Le fonti del Novellino.” The last of these 
may be a recommended to comparers of popular tales, the 
Copiousness of its references rendering it a worthy companion to 
the invaluable studies of a similar kind for which “ storiologists ” 
are so deeply indebted to Professor Félix Liebrecht and Dr. 
Reinhold Riéhler. The attention of philologists may be specially 
called to such articles as F, A. Coelho’s “ Formes divergentes de 
H. Schuchardt’s “‘ Modifications de la consonne 
initiale dans les dialectes de la Sardaigne, du centre, et du sud de 
YItalie”; E. Rolland’s “ Vocabulaire du patois de Remilly (Mo- 
selle)”; OC. Joret’s “ Loi des finales en espagnol,” and many other 
articles of equal value. 

In addition to, or in combination with, critical essays, are - 
numerous original texts, published for the first time. M. Paul 
Meyer, for instance, contributes to the first number an Anglo- 
Norman fabliau entitled “Le Chevalier, la Dame, et le Clerc,” 

ublished for the first time aftera MS. in the library of Corpus 

hristi Coll., Cambridge; and to the fourth the text of a verse 
translation of the Bestzartus—made by a certain Gervaise, of whom 
little is known except that he was a ang and was unable to 
walk without the aid of a stick—as well as five pieces grouped 
under the title of “ Mélanges de littérature provengale.” The third 
number contains a variety of “Documens inédits en patois lorrain 
du XIV* siécle,” edited by M. Fr. Bonnardot; the fifth, “La de- 
struction de Rome, premiére branche de la chanson de geste de 
Fierabras,” published from a MS. in the Municipal Library of 
Hanover, by M. G. Groeber; and the sixth, the romance of 
« Blandin de Cornouailles,” edited by M. Paul Meyer after the only 
eee of the poem, which is preserved in the Royal Library 
of Turin. 

The titles which we have cited will be sufficient to prove the 
richness of the contents of Romania, but before taking leave of it 
‘we may mention one or two articles which may a prove of. 
more general interest than some of the others. Of such a nature 
are the collections of ~ any songs which appear from time to 
time in its columns. Thus the tenth Part contains a number of 
“ Romances sacros, oragdes e ensalmos populares do Minho,” an- 
notated by F. A. Coelho; the ninth, a collection of Chants popu- 
laires recueillis dans la Vallée d’Ossau,” by M. Th. de Puymaigre; 
and to the third, fifth, and eighth M. Victor Smith contributes a 
copious store of “Chants de quétes” and “Chants de Pauvres” 
from the districts of Forez and Velay. M. de Puymaigre found 
some difficulty at first in discovering any genuine popular songs in 
Bearn, the greater of the verses sung there by the people being 
the compositions of the local poet Despourrins. No true poet of 
the , he observes, would have compared his mistress’s nose 
to the gnomon of a sundial :— 

Soun nasillou dessus sa care, 

Yogue dab lous arrais deii sou, 

Et de l’ombrette qu’in débate 

Marque las ores de I’amou. 
But after a time he found a mountain guide and a lame one-eyed 
peasant, who sang to him the kind of songs he wanted to hear, 
many of them relating to Gaston Phoebus and Henri Quatre, who, 
as well as in a minor d Bernadotte, are the legendary person- 
ages of the country. songs collected by M. Victor Smith 
belong to a less dignified, but equally interesting, class, being those 
with which the month of May is greeted by the rustic minstrels, 
little children, or youthful damsels, who sing from door to door, or 
the antique Complaintes which, although fast dying out, still 
form the stock in trade of old-fashioned beggars in out-of-the-way 
corners of France. 


BY STILL WATERS.* 


M* GARRETT'S stories do not improve. He gains in ex- 
perience each time he is criticized, and, becoming cautious, 
grows dull. He writes, it is clear, with his Johnson’s Dictionary 
at his elbow, and, like a careful pps ee for the Guards, 
he no longer admits into his lines a word merely because it is very 
long. The time was when the first four-syllable word that, as he 
wrote, came into his head, at the same time came also into his 
book. It is now, as it is easy to see, put through some kind of 
i ion. His converted sinners and his saints mo needed no con- 
version fallen off almost as 
no sweep who, growing penitent, is hair every Sunday and mo- 
himeelf on the back bench ofa chapel. We haveno saint 
whose highest indulgence goes not beyond a visit to the eg a 
Gardens, with wholesome refreshment of ginger-beer and buns. 


ad Still Waters, a Si Quiet Hours. By Edward Garrett, 
of Crooked Places” London : Henry 8. King & Co. 1874. 


There never was in his stories anything to interest us, and now 
there is not much left to laugh at. He despises his critics no 
doubt. He must learn to neglect them at same time. It 
is not every writer who can afford to gain common sense. 

author who is at last brought to sound reason by his critics may 
have as much cause to hate them as the ma in Horace, 
when hellebore had made him sane, had to hate his friends, 
A lunatic, as we read the other day in the papers, recovered his 
senses by a fall, but the same accident that cured his head lost him 
the use of his legs. So, too, a writer might by the falls he receives 
from his critics find he had regained his reason, but lost his readers. 

Though Mr. Garrett has mostly given up the use of very bi 

words with no particular meaning attached to them, yet he stil 
keeps to his old metaphorical style of writing. His metaphors, 
like those of tracts and sermons, have all the merit that arises from 
confusion, and they strike the reader's imagination with all the more 
force the less they are understood. If we cannot expect to edify, 
we may at least hope to amuse, our readers by gathering a few 
of them together. There are, we must allow, few things harder 
to manage successfully than your metaphor, and we think it 
would not be ill, just as there are masters of deportment 
who teach Aldermen how to carry a sword without getting 


‘tripped up, if there were also masters of composition who 


would teach ns and writers of books how to use a 
metaphor so dexterously that it would not lead them into utter- 
ing nonsense. Metaphorical nonsense, however, like big words, has 
its market value, and those who live by the sale of it would not 
willingly lose the art by which they produce it. In the second 
page of his book Mr. Garrett re himself, after a dry and 
matter-of-fact introduction which had filled no less than fourteen 
lines, by at once plunging into ametaphor. Writing of his heroine, 
Sarah Russell, he says:— When the realities of love are taken 
from hearts and lives, she felt that, instead of stuffing them with 
shams of unsatisfying husks, it is better to keep the empty 
chambers — other real things come creeping in.” It is not 
an empty chamber that is suggested to us . the unsatisfying 
husks, unless indeed “chamber used in a somewhat loose sense. 
Therefore, however much pleased we may have been with the 
metaphor as it began its course, yet at the end we could not but 
receive a shock when we thought of real things coming creeping 
in where husks had neither filled nor satisfied. So fond is this 
od lady of her metaphor, that on the “7 of one she goes the 
of engaging as her servant one of women in whom 

there “is a feeble, peevish poverty of nature—a dry living in the 
cold, outside their own hearts, which they have shut up, that 
nobody shall see the utter desolation therein.” Such a woman as 
this we can readily believe Sarah Russell “ would not have chosen. 
This was not the fulfilment of the idea that had floated in her 
mind.” But then “she remembered that, when she was a child, 
utting up puzzles, she had noticed that the right piece to fit in often 
Tooked the least likely until it was fairly placed, and the suxrounding 
places arranged. It would do no harm to hold this piece of life’s 
uzzle in hand awhile—and wait.” _At the same place where Sarah 
ussell had engaged the woman because she did not seem likely to 
suit her, was a young man who was to play a ryan gc in the story. 
Sarah had never spoken to him, yet the ‘“‘ old maid said to h 4 
that he might have been her son, her own son—who would never 
be—at least in this world.” She clung nevertheless to the 
thought that somewhere else the barren woman shall be a joyful 
mother of children. For as “ God's truth, like sunlight, stretches 
far and wide, and high beyond the words, narrow at best, 
through which it can but dimly enter these flesh-clad souls of 
ours,” so she was one of those who “ let in its glory wherever it can 
find an entrance; through wide-set gate of highest faith, or glow- 


‘| ing casement of creed, or tiny chink whence some human hope 


escaped us.” 

er faith was not in vain, for in the end, meeting the youth 
again by chance in London, she found out that he was the orphan 
son of the faithless, but since penitent, lover of her girlhood, and 
thus she could look upon him as almost her own child. This of 
course was at the end of the story. We are at present deali 
with the time when every one in the book except Sarah- still be- 
longed to those “ who miss the gems that lurk in the dark waters 
of deep experience, and who miss the glimpses gained from Pisgah 
heights of mental triumph.” She alone as yet could see how “ the 
little differences in our developments of faith and grasps of law 
dwindle as do the differing mountains of the earth as it hangs in 
boundless ether.” She cameup to London, and with her newservant 
took rooms in an old hotel in an old square in the heart of the City. 
So satisfied was she with her a that “ she thought to he 
that she had come at last into the place of ‘ Still Waters.’” Let not. 
the reader too hastily suppose that that was the sign of the hotel. 
No. It was at the “ Robin Hood” that she wasstaying. Yet she 
did not allow herself to be deceived. She was in her hotel, but 
“the storms were still going on somewhere. She was not ry: ba 
forget that, for over the lake of her life, when most hushed, t 
would still come a ripple blown by a tempest raging afar off. And 
in her days of sunniest experience she would always catch herself 
listening for a distant roar of thunder.” Her peaceful life happi 
was not disturbed by the unknown female whom she had 
as servant running off with the spoons. She could read “ God’s 
recommendation in face, and voice, and circumstances,” and had 
not to trust altogether to letters of recommendation, exposed as 
they are to one “ possible danger when we let them grow into 
fetters— becoming ae ee in our little ” Unparalysed as 
she was in her little go-cart, and free those fetters which 
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w out of letters of recommendation, it is no wonder that Sarah 
Il had “a wonderful resemblance to the ways of stately 
chatelaines of old régimes.” It is not reasonable in so admirable a 
character to t universal knowledge. Nevertheless we 
cannot but regret that, if Sarah was strong in her metaphors, 
she was weak in her derivations. “ Parlour,” she said, “ might 
be taken as derived from the Latin par, ‘ like,’ or ‘ equal,’ or, nearer 
still, from the French parler, to speak, which she suspected was 
really a branch from the same root.” A cousin of Sarah’s, by the 
way, the active-minded Tibbie, has also mastered a hard word or 
two. “I am hétérés by nature,” she asserts, and as she asserts it, 
she, or the author, as the reader will notice, considerately marks 
the quantities. After such a display of classical learning we almost 
wonder that Mr. Garrett makes the plural of Dives, Diveses. 

But we are wandering from our metaphors, and it is to our 
metaphors that we intend chiefly to confine our attention. Per- 
haps we can find no happier instance of Mr. Garrett's peculiar 
powers than in the following passage :— 

“ As for Christmas-boxes, I shall give some—I know people get their wages, 
‘but wages have to be regulated by all sorts of principles of political economy. 
They are the wheels, as it were, of life, and they go all the easier for a little 
oil. Human life defined by a line, is as uncomfortable as would be the 
human figure defined by a wire. One prefers a little mist about it, where 
Hope may put out a wondering hand. One likes life weighed out with 
something to turn the scale. Perhaps I look for so much for myself in God's 
*more abundantly,’ that I like to make little earthly types of it when I 
an.” 

What, by the way, are the wheels of life? Is it the wages or 
the principles of political economy that are meant? If, as we 
are inclined to guess, it is the principles, then it would seem that 
Christmas-boxes are a kind of i to 
inciples that regulate w es them go all the easier. It is 
envaiat hard, to use = of Mr. Garrett’s phrases, to inject 
oneself into such thoughts as these. Perhaps, if they cannot be 
grasped by reason, they might at least be seized by what he calls 
in another “ignorant but intuitive Sarah 
Russell happil a not often rise to such a height as the oil 
that is prs: m | to principles. She generally uses only “a little 
talk about ordinary things,” when “ we find out the friendly heart 
to which we may confide our secret, and which will cover it and 
keep it, like an egg laid in the warm wool of a nest.” How 
, for instance, is such a metaphor as the | 
“ We know there is a dust-heap in the back-yard, but we don’t 
mention it at dinner-time, nor turn it over when we are 
in our best That would be simply the same as defiling 
any kindly plan of our own or another’s by splashing it over with 
a foul opinion.” Whenever Mr. Garrett is tempted to stray back 
into his big words of old, and writes of “ the primal elements,” 
“rudimentary chaos,” “every nimbus of spiritual yearning or 
aspiration,” “the auricular organs of one’s auditors,” such 
simple metaphors as these, drawn as they are from the back-yard 
and the dust-heap, come, to use once more his own words, “like 
glints of sunshine over a gutter.” But Mr. Garrett will accuse us 
of “ pursuing the botany of ‘ waste and ruin ’ among fruit blossoms.” 
If we in our dulness do not like the metaphorical style of writing, 
that, he will say, is no justification for “ the botany of waste and 
ruin” whenever we chance to come across flowers of rhetoric. He 
would say of us that “ We are in the loft behind the organ, where 
the bellows are creaking among dust and pulleys.” But then he 
ight go on reproachfully to ask us, in the words of his heroine, 
“When you have listened fora moment at one chink, don’t you 
catch an idea of the harmony that is going on at the other side? ” 
We are among the unconverted and the unoiled. We have no 
relish for ginger-beer or penny buns, and, in the deafness of our 
auricular organs, when we listen at the chink of Mr. Garrett’s sto 
to the notes which the serious world is grinding away on the baevel- 
organ of tracts, it is anything but an idea that we catch. 


SOMERSET ARCHEOLOGICAL PROCEEDINGS, 1873.* 


We. have here the annual volume of one of the most active of 
the local antiquarian Societies, and one which does not con- 
fine itself to antiquarian objects, but takes in the geology, botany, 


and zoology of the district as well. The book consists chiefly of 
the record of the meeting held at Wells last year. The Somerset 
Society has the special good luck of drawing fellow-workers to- 


er from various parts of England, of which the present volume 
a happy example. Mr. Clark was at the Wells meeting, but un- 


luckily a Wells meeting furnished but little food in his special 
Tine. The little city, so purely episcopal in its history, never 


e is a moated and crenellated house; 
tt between such a house and a genuine castle there is a wide gap. 
The one site of a castle within the range chalked out for the excur- 
sions, that of Harptree, which played its part in the wars of 
Stephen, has such small traces left, and stands in so inaccessible a 
spot, as to be quite out of the reach of any large gatheri On 
each side of the Wells meeting, Taunton and Sherborne supplied 
Mr. Clark with ample materials, but the Wells year itself was a 
sabbatical year for him. Nor does the present volume contain any 
special contribution from Mr. Parker, who said what he had to 
say about the palace and the other domestic buildings of Wells 
ten years ago. And unluckily he would find less to say now than 
he found to say ten years ago, as the spirit of wanton mischief 
* Somersetshire Archaeological and Natural Histo 's Proceedings, 
1873. Vol. XIX. Taunton: May. London: Co. 1874. 


which sees in the remains of antiquity simply materials for de- 
struction is daily lessening his store of subjects. But, even with- 
out the help of Mr. Clark and Mr. Parker, the Somerset Society 
has again greatly profited by the help of strangers to the county. 
The chief object of the meeting was the thorough examination of 
the cathedral church under the guidance of Mr. J. T. Irvine, a 
record of which is given in the present volume. And Mr. George 
Williams, in his character of editor of the Letters of Bisho 
Beckington, has contributed a most appropriate appendix to his wor! 
in the form of a writing of Beckington’s age of which we shall 
speak presently. Lastly, Dr. Beddoe gives a paper on the ethnology 
of the district, which is of special importance now that the question 
of a Basque element in Britain has again been started. All this 
comes from outside, but that so much in the transactions of a local 
body does come from outside is surely a sign that, either in the 
objects themselves which are treated of or in the management of the 
Society which undertakes their treatment, there is a special power 
of attraction beyond its geographical bounds. The truth is that a 
local Society of this kind, if its meetings and excursions are well 

lanned, has some advantages over the larger bodies of the same 

ind. The objects to be studied can be seen more thoroughly and 
systematically than where there is the temptation to run off and 
visit objects at great distances. And in a body most of whose 
members personally know, or soon come to know, one another, there 
is a heartiness and an absence of stiffness and formality which in 
a larger gathering is hardly to be looked for. 

Mr. Irvine’s account of the cathedral is the result of a more 
minute examination than that building has ever before undergone, 
even at the hands of Professor Willis. Mr. Irvine’s professional 
employment in the works which have been lately going on, added 
to an amount of zeal rare amongst any class of inquirers, whether 
amateur or professional, has given him a knowledge of every 
stone of the church such as no one has had since its successive 
builders. But unluckily the plates which are to illustrate the 
paper are delayed through some accident till the appearance of 
another volume, and the extreme minuteness of Mr. Irvine's inqui- 
ries, and the nature of the evidence by which some of his views are 
supported, really make his argument somewhat hard to follow, 
except on the spot. But it is easy to see that some of his conclu- 
sions are startling; they go a long way to upset received opinions, 
not only as to the history of the particular building, but, to some 
extent, as to the history of English architecture in general. And, 
though Mr. Irvine speaks with the authority of one who has 
examined his subject as no one ever examined it before, he will 
hardly be surprised if he does not find every one ready to accept 
some of his unexpected conclusions without a little more time for 
thought. The commonly received belief that Bishop Jocelin in 
the thirteenth century was the builder of the greater part of the 
fabric of the present church, Mr. Irvine throws aside altogether. 
He looks upon only a small part of the building as being his work, 
attributing to others, both earlier and later, the greater part of what 
has commonly been assigned to him. 

On a point which has been a good deal discussed, the relative 
age of the west front and the nave, Mr. Irvine, in opposition to 
Professor Willis, rules the west front to be the earlier. There are 
certainly signs in the masonry which look strongly as if such were 
the case. On the other hand, so to believe implies that the builders 
of Wells Cathedral, after having made use of a more advanced anda 
more strictly English form of early Gothic in the west front, deli- 
berately fell back on an earlier and foreign-looking form of the 
style in the greater part of the church. Mr. Irvine conceives that 
the west front was built up against the church of Edward the 
Elder, much in the same way as at Wetzlar the late front was 
begun some way in advance of the old one. There, as the later front 
never was finished, a tower of each is still standing. But it cer- 
tainly is startling when Mr. Irvine asks us to believe that the 
= west front is as old as the days of Reginald Fitz-Jocelin, 

ishop from 1174 to 1191. Mr. Irvine however has something 
to say on behalf of his own view, though it was hardly worth his 
while to make a long quotation from some of Mr. Parker's con- 
fused talk about the geography of France and other parts of Gaul. 
Mr. Irvine’s views as to the extent of the different works which 
were carried on during the thirteenth century can only be tested 
on the spot. But though he attributes less to Jocelin than all 
before him have done, he does not fail to denounce the way in 
which that great prelate’s memory has been treated :— 

It was reserved for the late restoration of the chancel to “ restore” off the 
face of the earth altogether the last fragments of the slab containing the 
indent of his lost brass—a memorial which even the Cromwellian age had 
respected. 

We turn to the ethnological aed of Dr. Beddoe. It is always a 

gain when two wholly different lines of argument lead two 
independent inquirers to the same conclusion. Here we have Dr. 
Beddoe, who looks at the matter chiefly from a physical point of view, 
confirming the views to which others have been Med by more 
strictly historical arguments. Dr. Beddoe establishes a marked 
difference in the physical character of the inhabitants of different 
parts of Somerset which quite falls in with the belief founded 
on the historical argument. This is the belief that, in one of 
the county, that part which the West Saxons conquered before 
their conversion to Christianity, the British inhabitants were 
for the most slaughtered or driven out, while in the later 
conquests, those of the Christian English, a large British element 
survives. His researches however seem to point to the lingering 
on of older inhabitants in isolated, out-of-the-way places, which is 
very likely in itself, but which written history is not likely to 
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record. Dr. Beddoe’s general conclusion with regard to Somerset- 
shire ethnology is :— 

The people of the eastern half of the county have, on the whole, broader 
heads, lighter hair, and darker eyes than those of the western half. In all 
these respects the eastern men approach more to the ordinary English, the 
western to the Irish standard. 

In another page he goes more into detail :— 

Thus I may say that the fair and handsome Frisian type is pretty common 
in the north of the county; that in the hilly south-eastern region about 
Wincanton, dark complexions and dark or even black hair attest the late and 
imperfect Saxonisation of the country ; that the same may be said of the 
Quantocks; that about Minehead and Dunster, perhaps from the less fixity 
of population induced by sea-faring, there is more evidence of mixture of 
blood ; and that in Exmoor and in some villages of Mendip, the narrow 
skull, prominent jaws, and bony frame of the Gaelic type, and the Turanian 
oblique eye and pyramidal skull, crop up here and there, possibly as aberrant 
or degraded forms, but more probably as relics of primeval races. 

This is the only hint which Dr. Beddoe gives at all in a Basque 
direction, and it certainly stops far short of the view that the 
revailing blood in a large part of Wales and western England is 
een Dr. Beddoe goes on to make some use of his physical 
researches with to some more modern questions. He 
remarks that “the average Yorkshireman is really a much bigger 
animal than the average Somersetshireman,” and yet that the 
Somersetshire recruits in the army “stand high above those of 
Yorkshire in stature and size.” t is the cause of this seem- 
ing contradiction? Dr. Beddoe believes “it is connected with the 
redundance of agricultural population” in Somerset, “and the low 
concurrent therewith.” ‘ Under such circumstances,” he 
says, “the finer, stronger, and more enterprising men migrate or 
enlist, while in counties where employment is highly paid, such as 
Yorkshire, it is the physically inferior men who do so.” He 
remarks that about Taunton the labouring people stand very low 
in respect of stature, but that “this may be due to the extreme 
popularity of the military service in those parts, which is such that 
most of the well-grown youths are speedily picked up by the re- 
cruiting sergeants, for the Marines or other corps.” Dr. Beddoe, it 
is plain, can make the observations which come naturally to one of 
his profession tend to throw a good deal of light on several matters 
both old and new. 

Lastly, there is that most curious fifteenth-century piece edited 
by Mr. George Williams, in which the patron saints of Bath and 

ells dispute, before Daniel as their judge, about the merits of 
their respective cities, and which of the two is more worthy to 
give his title to the Bishop. The merits of hot and of cold water, 
of large towns and small, of people who are shut w 
within a city wall and people who have easy access to fres 
air, are all discussed by the apostolic brethren with great vigour 
and vivacity, and sometimes with the use of rather hard words 
towards one another. Such a T is a curious illustration of the 
religious feeling of the time. We should not nowadays venture 
to take such liberties with Apostles, nor even with “ Andreas Sanc- 
torum mitissimus.” But then that may be because we do not feel 
ourselves on such intimate terms with Apostles as the men of the 
fifteenth century did. When Lucius Papirius so familiarly offered 
Jupiter a cup of mixed wine, it was not, as Dr. Arnold truly re- 
marks, because he had little faith in Jupiter, but because he had a 
great deal. And so we may be sure that those who represented 
the two Apostles as disputing, in a way in which not even a comic 

per would now venture to represent two living men of any mark as 
isputing, did not any the less believe in the value of the interces- 
sion even of the patron of the rival city. It would be curious to 
find out how far the notion of local protection on the ae of the 
Saints, just as in an earlier type of belief on the part of the Gods, 
may have led to a ly lurking, partly playful, belief that 
the saint of the rival church or town was ee an enemy. Yet 
we may believe that a Wells man of the fifteenth century did not 
any the less seriously reverence the Prince of the Apostles because 
he rejoiced to hear his own patron described as speaking to his 
apostolic brother in such astounding words as these :— 

Nonne erubuisti honestatis ac pudicitie ? Nonne, inquam, licet sis palli- 
dus, vel paululum rubore perfusus es, cum ea a te prolata plena dedecoris 
sint, tue turpissime vite, tue exulcerate mentis testimonia certissima ? 
Tu nisi esses spurcissimus omnium quos nostra etas tulit, nunquam profectd 
te in ceeno vilissimorum verborum tanquam immunda sus libens volutasses. 
At id omne recidet in illam faciem tuam impudicam. 


LORD NEAVES’S GREEK ANTHOLOGY.* 


N°. more agreeable finish to what we trust is but a first series of 
interesting handbooks could have been devised than a volume 

which introduces English readers to the choicest blossoms of the 
Greek Anthology. The editor's “ Lucian” must have enlightened 
many who knew not Lucian in the original as to one of the 
ancient fountains of pleasant humour and satire. But the present 
volume, put together by a veteran scholar who is familiar with the 
lacubrations of Christopher North in the field of ancient epi- 
,and who is hi “an old contributor to Maga,” has a pecu- 

iar interest in itself, as well as in the antecedents and associations 

of its author, who is at home with all the traditions of his sub- 
ject, and ywed not unfamiliar the et attractive 
experiment of interpreting it to ish ears. eaves can tell 
in his introduction of eae baat copy of Stephens’s 


* The Greek Anthology. By Lord Neaves. “Ancient Classics for 
ish Readers” Series. Vol. XX. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. 1874. 


Anthology, which bore traces of his copious annotation and 
translation, as well as of the more generally known fond- 
ness of Cowper and Johnson for this undeniable repertory 
of hints and conceits for modern poetry. And while he 
traces back to a French mot on —— the origin of the 
pon ora “soupe & la Grecque,” he is not deterred from 
exhibiting enthusiasm in his task by the depreciatory esti- 
mates of such butterfly critics as Lord Chesterfield. There can 
be no doubt that the more familiar study of the Greek An- 
thology, less piquant though it be than that of Martial, or of the 
French wits, or even of the Italo-Latin school, might prove at the 
present day an excellent antidote to the prevailing sin of prolixity 
in poetical composition, through the standard which it affords of 
felicitious condensation and elegance. “ Even the attempt,” as Lord 
Neaves observes, “to imitate this character may help to purify 
the taste in an age when the art of concealing art seems not often 
practised, when condensation is not thought of, and simplicity is 
considered to be insipidity.” 

There is another point of view from which Lord Neaves’s volume 
deserves a welcome, and that is in its recalling attention to the 
papers on Greek epigram translation which appeared in Blackwood's 

agazine in 1833-34 from the pens of Professor Wilson and his 
coadjutors. It is a pity that these were not reprinted in the col- 
lected works of the genial “ Christopher,” though allowance must be 
made for the recent reaction in favour of classical translation, which 
would make such papers more generally acceptable now than they 
would have been then. Anyhow, we are glad to come across gleanings 
from them in the volume before us, as showing what a treat our 
fathers overlooked or made light of, when it was spread out before 
them in its freshness in the liveliest p of Maga. Without ac- 
— the author’s undervaluation of Bland and Merivale, whose 
volume is still a mine of interest to the poetical scholar, we rejoice 
to gain, in Lord Neaves’s contribution to a pioneer series of 
volumes on the classics, not a few opportunities of insight into 
the ideas as to translation of the epigrams entertained by a knot 
of men who were certainly more practised in poetry than their 
rivals, and not much beneath them in scholarship. These are 
afforded us, with a mixture of curious erudition, lively anecdote, 
and experimental emendation and correction, by the veteran 
“Senator of the College of Justice in Scotland,” who is a link 
between our modern scholar-poets and those whose gossip and 
criticism furnished the material for the Noctes Ambrosiane. 

Considering the difficulty of arranging a class of compositions 
reaching chronologically over a thousand years, the author has 
probably acted wisely in dividing them into characteristic classes ; 
and as these furnish the heads for seven chapters according as 
they relate to Dedicatory, Sepulchral, Amatory, Witty, or other 
—, the volume may be taken up at odd times, and enjoyed 
chapter by chapter, without any loss of thread. The Dedicatory 
epigrams naturally take pee gt and in setting before his 
readers samples of these, Lord Neaves has made much, as was 
fitting, of Simonides, illustrating him more especially by his epi- 

s on Thermopyle and the Persian struggle, and endorsing 
Ohristopher North’s estimate of Bowles’s neat couplet translating 
the most famous of these— 

Go tell the Spartans, thou that passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we ong 

The version of the 2 yi of Simonides on the seer Megistias, 
slain in the same fight and commemorated by Herodotus, is also 
well-turned, and truthful in its literality. As an example of the 
illustrations with which Lord Neaves accompanies the epigrams 
which he introduces, we may note that when ™ cites the epitaph 
of Aschylus, written by the poet himself and inscribed on his 
monument at Gela, he draws attention to the absence of all allu- 
sion to the poet’s literary achievements, All the burden of the 
two couplets is— 

The deeds the grove of Marathon could tell, 

And many a long-haired Median knows full well. 
So too when Cynegirus, the poet’s brother, is commemorated, we 
find it remarked that the epigram does not endorse the later myth 
of his clinging to the Persian vessel in retreat with his teeth. 
Only his “ Witheringtonian ” prowess is alluded to in the epigram 
cited in p. 35, apropos of the Portrait by Phasis, in which the 
hero of the stumps was represented with both his hands :— 

Blest Cynegyrus, some think Phasis wrong 

In giving you those hands so stout and strong ; 

No ; he was wise those hands to let us see 

By which you gained your immortality. 

But the field of Dedicatory epigrams is not confined, either in 
this volume or in the original anthologies, to those commemorative 
of warlike prowess. e bride’s dolls and playthings, the old 
fisherman’s drag-net, rods, and creels, the rustic’s offering of first- 
fruits to his patron God, suggest neat distichs and quatrains, as 
well as longer effusions, which are always ful and pertinent, 
often arch and pointed. We have a translation in p. 43 of an 
eight-line epigram by Plato—whether the philosopher or another 
we cannot and need not know—which deserves citation for its 
truthfulness, and which we surmise to be one of Lord Neaves’s 
own versions. It is sup to accompany a votive offering to the 
—— from a grateful traveller, and tells its own tale, which 
can be found in the original in No. 43 of the 6th book of the 
Anthologia Palatina as given by Tauchnitz :— 

The servant of the N: who loves the s' 

The minstrel moist, has a in watery — 
A frog in bronze, a wayfarer here laid, 

Whose burning thirst was quenched by welcome aid. 
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By the hoarse monitor’s amphibious tone 
A hidden spring was to the wanderer shown. 
He followed, nor forsook the grateful sound, 
Till the much-wished-for draught he grateful found. 
A more modern scholar, Mr. Garnett, in his pleasant Idyls and 
Epigrams, has rendered this piece on the whole with more grace 
and poetic feeling ; but the version of Lord Neaves has the credit 
of more exactness, and his rendering of rov 
vov Batpaxov, as italicized above, represents a clause which 
Mr. Garnett seems to have overlooked or regarded as pleonastic. 
Whilst instituting this comparison, it occurs to us to remark that 
Lord Neaves, though recognizing and quoting the Anthologia 
Polyglotta published by Dr. Wellesley, does not seem to have 
seen or regarded some of the most promising and clever of 
later translations in this kind. It is odd that in his array of 
samples from Simonides he does not even name Mr. Sterling, who 
in a manner made Simonides his own by singularly happy repro- 
ductions. At any rate there are many pieces in Mr. Garnett’s little 
volume which would have served our author's purpose when, dis- 
satisfied with Bland or Merivale, he has had to resort to the expe- 
dient of altering and adapting, which at best is somewhat 
unsatisfactory. e of the anonymous bath-inscriptions quoted in 
the “ Witty and Satirical” chapter— 
This bath may boast the Graces’ own to be, 
And for that reason it holds only three— 
is, no doubt, commendably brief; but we prefer Mr. Garnett’s re- 
presentation of it:— 
To lave their limbs the Graces three 
Erst in Arcadia fashion’d me, 
Therefore I have but room for three. 
For that which Grace her own doth call, 
Cannot too great be or too small. 
At the same time, whencesoever it may have been borrowed, one 
cannot too highly commend the flavour of another anonymous 
couplet, still apropos of baths, which Lord Neaves has preserved :— 
Straight from this bath went Venus, wet and dripping ; 
To Paris showed herself—and won the pippin. 
In the same section of Satirical epigrams Lord Neaves and Mr. 
Garnett run neck and neck in their versions of one by Lucilius on 
the topic of those purchased locks which in the old world anti- 
digntel chignons. Here is Mr. Garnett’s condensed point :— 
They say that thou dost tinge (O monstrous lie !) 
The hair that thou so raven black didst buy. 
And here Lord Neaves’s quatrain :— 
Chloe! those locks of raven hair ! 
Some people say you dye them black ; 
But that’s a libel, I can swear, 
For I know where you buy them black. 
To return to the Dedicatory epigrams; on none of this class does 
Lord Neaves bestow pleasanter “ aneedotage” than upon those 
which represent the attraction of the softer sex to the mirror, and 
the love of Lais for her looking-glass, From the English novel, 
the French comedy, and from Southey’s books, he has stories to tell 
of the diverse phases of this feminine weakness ; and he imagines the 
Portuguese nuns who, as Southey tells, rushed to the looking- 
lass as soon as their = was rr uP by 4 French 
invasion, experiencing a simi in to Lais when past her prime 
and well to hand over 
This glass to Venus; since what I shall be, 
I would not, what I was I cannot, see. 

In the chapter on Sepulchral epigrams will be found a good 
sprinkling of old favourites in guises more or less known, together 
with some which deserve to be more considered than they 
are. In p. 71 we have an anonymous epitaph, translated by F. 
Hodgson and Bland, on a useful country gentleman who in his 
day preferred the improvement of his own fields and gardens to 
the — of towns and the excitements of a metropolis. The 
cou 

ate First in the spring he knew the rose to rear, 
First in the autumn culled the ripening pear, 


entitles him at once to rank with the Corycian sage of Virgil’s 
Georgics, and suggests not only a pretty picture, but an extremely 
apposite parallel . In page 79 is an epigram of Simonides 
on the sister of Hippias and Hipparchus, the onginal of which 
received the praise of Aristotle. Against the version given in this 
volume of the epitaph of Addeeus on Alexander the Great, 
objectionable for its pedantic use of “ Macetan ” for “‘ Macedonian "— 
a subtlety too fine for “ English readers ”— 

Macetan Alexander’s tomb if called on to disclose, 

Say that the world’s two continents his monument compose— 
we are inclined to pit another from Booth’s collection :— 


If thou would’st Alexander’s tomb fitly in verse present, 
Say that two continents unite to bear his monument. 


The chapter on Amatory epigrams is very suggestive both of the 
difficulty of reproducing the fine taste and subtle grace of the 
Greeks, and also of the wealth of the Anthology asa mine for 
erotic poets. Those who rack their brains in vain to get Zeno- 

one of Mel "s flames, into English verse, may yet 
the beautiful conceits of that beautiful songster into 
numbers which any mistress will reward by gifts that “ gold could 
never buy.” In studying the epigrams in this class which relate 
to the familiar a of nearness to the beloved one, it is 
ee | to parallel Romeo's wish to pe a giove on Juliet’s 
hand, Burns's no less poetic longing, quoted in p. 93, with an 


me of Rufinus, of which, as Lord Neaves shows, the 
Merivales have omitted the last couplet. As given by the author 
of the volume before us, this runs— 
Oh! that I were a lily fair 
That, culled by fingers fairer still, 
I might thy every movement share 
And on thy beauty gaze my fill. 

We regret that we cannot notice seriatim more of the contents 
of these pleasant chapters, but we may mention one or two salient 
points. The most important of these is the evident pains 
which the author has taken to chronicle, by epigrams dpropos 
of them, the succession of Greek sculptors and artists, and 
the works for which they are most famous. This is seen in 
the “Literary and Artistic” chapter. It is not too much to 
say that a careful perusal of it will enhance the interest of our 
national treasures in the department of gems and sculpture, and 
serve as a preparation for the study of Mr. King’s work on Glyptic 
Art, as well as of Spence’s Polymetis. Here we have the epigram 
of Antipater on Myron’s “ Lowing Heifer,” with those of anony- 
mous authors on the Jupiter of Phidias and the Pallas of 
Praxiteles at Cnidos. More refined and reticent than most 
of its fellows is one on a statue of Juno by Polycleitus, as 
follows :— 

The Argive Polycleitus, who alone 

Had sight of Juno, and that sight has shown, 
What of her beauty he could give, has given ; 
Her unseen charms are kept fur Jove in Heaven. 


In a couple of epigrams in p. 175 on a fast and a slow runner 
—the latter a parody of the former—occurs a form of expression 
which may be meant either for waggery or for purism. We 
imagine the former to be aimed at. The first runs, as translated 
in this volume 

If Ladas ran or flew in that last race, 

Who knows? ’twas such a demon of a pace ; 
and in the second it is said of a slow runner:—“ He was so 
demoniacally slow.” To our thinking, it is always best to call a 
spade a spade, and it would help the sense if for “demon” we 
read “ devil,” and if for the line about the laggard runner we were 
to substitute :—‘‘ In simple fact he was so devilish slow.” There 
would be no mistaking such intelligible English. 

In taking leave of a volume of so much merit, and one which 
deserves a place amidst all epigram collections, we must again 
express our regret that it closes an amusing and instructive series ; 
but we hope that it may be followed by another in illustration 
of the less Sees poets and prose-writers of antiquity. 


NAPIER’S MANUFACTURING ARTS IN ANCIENT TIMES.* 


REATER skill in arranging his materiais, with stricter 
—s in revision of the press, might have made Mr. 
Napier’s book on ancient arts and manufactures an excellent 
manual of a popular kind. He brings to his task a competent 
practical knowledge of the chief processes of manufacture, and has 
collected a considerable mass of information upon the several subsi- 
diary branches of the subject which is desultory indeed, and to 
a great degree second-hand, yet in itself valuable and suggestive. 
It is the want of literary tact and of critical faculty that takes 
off so much from the result of any kind of technical training 
and industrious reading. The book in its present shape has 
grown, he tells us, out of an earlier work on a smaller scale 
upon ancient workers in metal, his later researches and practical 
experience having led him to incorporate into his original design 
sundry other trades or manufactures the early history of which 
ealls for technical knowledge as well as antiquarian research. 
The writer to some extent disarms criticism by apologizing for the 
want of a classical education, whilst he has on his side the plea 
that men of learning might be spared many a blunder by the 
possession of a modicum of that skilled training in art or handi- 
eraft which has been gone through by working-men like himself. 
A succession of wounds to the pride of modern art manufacture 
has been constantly dealt by the gathering knowledge we have 
gained of late years of the processes in use among the nations of 
antiquity. Specimens of handiwork in metal, clay, or textile 
products, not only defying imitation, but taxing, if not defeating, 
our powers to analyse or to explain them, have amply vindicated 
our remote forefathers from the charge of unmixed ignorance or 
barbarism which the conceit of recent times had been wont to 
fasten upon them. Whatever may be the advance of later ages in 
ae chiefly dependent upon mechanical aids or collective 
bour and skill, it may be questioned whether anything in our day 
comes up, in point of purity and delicacy of taste, in fineness of 
hand and eye, in the sense of form and colour, or even in the 
quality of products, to what was turned out by the individual 
workers of old. Where are now cameos or intaglios cut like 
those of Greece and her dependencies, gold and silver beaten or 
cast, or both processes combined as in the ornaments of Etruria, 
Assyria, or the isles of the Mediterranean? How are we to explain 
the proofs which meet us in the quarrying and working of granite 
masses and in otherwise dealing with obdurate substances, whether 
in stone or metal, of the possession and use of implements of a 
temper or consistence unknown in existing art? Speaking even of 


* Manufacturg Arts in Ancient Times, with Special Reference to Bible 
History. By James Napier, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., 
Adams & Co. 1874. 
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the vast masses of the precious metals, or of other accumulations 
of natural wealth, with every wance for uncertainty in the 
figures or for exaggeration in the chronicling of bygone centuries, 
there is enough in what has been set beyond doubt by authentic 
records and existing memorials of the past to tax to the utmost 
the ity and the interpretative skill both of critics and of 
men of science. We need scarcely go as far as Mr. Napier, who, 
taking the work set down in the Bible record as gold or golden to 
be the pure metal in solid masses, weight for weight, gets for the ac- 
cumulation of David’s single reign gold to the value of 591,925 ,000/., 
and silver 348,004,687/. Nor need we fall in with what we under- 
stand to be the popular view of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, three- 
score cubits high, having been of solid gold from head to foot. 
The difficulties of the subject are great enough without encumber- 
ing it with traditional or vulgar assumptions wholly uncalled for 
by anything in the record. We regret that men of Mr. Napier’s 
common-sense cannot shake themselves free from conventional 
notions such as these, and allow for the nonce that all may not 
be solid gold that glitters. In treating as he does at great length 
of the lta calf, upon which he brings his practical knowledge 
of metall to bear with good effect in part, he might have come 
auairhegiee has done toa solution had he given more heed to what 
we are told of the composite nature of the image dreamt of by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Clay, we read, entered largely into its composition. 
The feet, at all events, were seen to be of that material. The sheer 
irrationality of supposing such a mass of pure metal to have been 
moulded and upreared might have led him to consider whether 
the substance of the calf might not, like the visionary image, have 
been of clay or um, or other material easily ground to powder, 
overlaid with gilding or with gold in laminated or other form. 
With the problem of grinding gold to powder he is, at all events, 
needlessly vexing himself. ere is much ingenuity in his taking 
the successive processes of Moses to have been (1) reducing the 
calf to bars or ingots in the fire; (2) “stamping it,” ¢.e. beating it 
out into thin lamine or leaves, gold-beating being an art 
as well kmown to the Egyptians as in our day, as shown b 
mummy cases and ornaments of ancient date; (3) “grinding it 
very small, even until it was as small as dust”—in other words, 
reducing the gold-leaf to powder between stones or in a mortar, 
in which state it could be easily mixed with water and drunk by 
the idolatrous people. The only question is, could we not more 
readily conceive gold-leaf to have been applied in the first instance 
as a coating to a case or mould of some earthy substance, easy to 
grind and to dissolve in water? Would not the like suggestion 
equally avail to — the burning of altars, as in the case of 
Josiah, together with stamping them and casting the powder upon 
the graves of the children of Israel? Mr. Napier and the critics 
to whose remarks he gives much space in his chapter on gold and 
silver might have 8 themselves not a little painful discussion 
of the feasibility of dissolving gold in some chemical fluid peculiar 
to meth or melting it with some such substances as sulphur and 
an i, possibly with natron, that being plentiful in the country, 
and by consequence, we presume, in the Desert. Our author is a 
little hard upon scholars and theologians in regard to their ignor- 
ance of technical matters not immediately within their profes- 
sional ken. It might be questioned in return whether he has 
been adequately alive to the light which the independent critical 
faculty might throw upon processes in which he professes himself 
an ex 
In his chapters upon copper, bronze, iron, and other metals of 
familiar or domestic service the author makes good use of his prac- 
tical knowledge and experience. Starting from the distinction be- 
tween copper and brass, which are habitually confused in our version 
of the Bible, he gives a r description of the metallurgy of the 
ore and its alloys, pointing out what differences are to be traced or 
suggested between the primitive and more recent processes. The 
observations of explorers in modern times are brought in to ex- 
lain the practice of the Egyptian or Syrian workers, whose 
and refuse materials still mark the scene of their labours, 
whilst the analyses of coins, implements, vessels, and arms, by 
eminent chemists and metallurgists, combine to illustrate the prac- 
tice of the earliest known workers in metallic products, and to 
vindicate their historical reputation for skill and taste. Mr. Napier’s 
experimental knowledge, together with a closer attention to the 
terms of the Homeric text, enables him to correct Mr. Gladstone's 
—_ conclusion that the fusion of metals was unknown at the 
period which Homer described, or when the poet wrote. Not 
only do the descriptions of Homer and other early poets show 
ample familiarity with the ing of metals, but the discovery 
of bronze moulds of an early od tends in the same direc- 
tion. Nor is there, as Mr. Napier urges, any practical sense 
in which “stubborn” can be applied to copper when com- 
pared with gold and silver. To bronze the epithet is with 
much more fitness applied, and it is our author’s conclusion 
that in his version and criticism of the Shield of Achilles Mr. 
Gladstone has made copper and bronze change places. Of all the 
speculations hazarded so distinguished a scholar, the oddest 
is that of the age described by Homer having been that known to 
archeologists as the of copper, following that of stone, yet 
distinct from that of bronze, and still more from that of iron. 
The mention as early as the Book of Numbers of bedil, 
which all commentators and dictionaries make to be tin, is 
not a little puzzling when connected with the fact that nowhere 
save in Britain is any available source of that metal even 
suggested. That, either in a prepared state or as natural ore, 


tin found its way from these islands to the East at an astonish- 
ingly early period, probably through the medium of Pheenician 
traders, is as much borne out by our author's practical j ent as 
by the researches and inferences of archeologists. That the oxide 
of tin was used by the Egyptians and Assyrians for enamelling and 

lazing earthenware is a recent discovery, illustrating further the 
fami liarity of the Eastern nations with this foreign metal. Our 
author is enabled to dispose of certain difficulties falt by Beckmann 
and others in regard to bedil being applied to.a mixture of tin with 
lead or with the refuse from the refining of silver. The ignorance 
of writers like Pliny concerning the practical processes of manufac- 
ture has introduced great confusion into the terms employed by 
them. In our own workshops similar obscurity iseaused by solder 
being technically called “tin,” although known to have much lead 
init. In the e from the xcacairepog of the Greeks to the 
Latin stannum, from which have been formed the French estain, 
the High German Zinn, and the Low German and English tin, 
the distinction between the pure metal and its mixed state has not 
been clearly kept in view. With the practical facts bearing upon 
this subject Mr. Napier ‘need hardl a hashed up Bochart’s 
ridiculous derivation of Britannia from the Hebrew Barab-anae, 
the “ land of tin.” 


In his chapters on dyeing and weaving, which were not included 
in his former work, Mr. Napier sets himself to pursue the same 
analytical and deductive course which he has adopted in the 
previous parts of his book. His conclusions are based upon 
examination and analysis of ancient fabrics, together with such 
notices as we possess of the tissues and colouring agents in use 


‘amongst the ancients. That silk was known to the Assyrians, and 


may have been worn by the Jews, if not actually mentioned by 
Ezekiel in the passage in which “silk” is the word in our trans- 
lation, he is convinced in concert with the most trustworthy com- 
mentators. The absence of cotton among all m cloths need 
not, he maintains, militate against the strong probability that it 
had at an early period found its way into Egypt, if not Palestine, 
from India. The limited means of colouring these tissues, as well 
as linen and leather, a list of which is here given, including earth 
and mineral salts, with vegetable and animal matters, speaks we 
for the skill of those who could produce hues so varied and so 
intense. Of these hues, some, like that of the Tyrian purple, are 
not less difficult to identify than are the processes which yielded 
them, vaguely set forth as they are by Pliny as our chief authority. 
Mr. Napier’s practical experience enables him to criticize these 
notices of the ancients with good effect, while he is able to s 
of his own success in obtaining a beautiful permanent purple from 
——- lapillus, found in Arran, which like those of Colonel 
ontagu was found to answer upon cotton without a mordant, ex~- 
celling in this respect all the tar colours, and rivalling indigo. That 
the} ancients used the oxide or the salts of tin, without which a 
modern dyer could hardly produce permanent tints with some of 
the drugs enumerated, there is no positive evidence to show. The 
absence of yellow and green among the colours mentioned in 
Scripture is not less difficult to explain, whether we refer it to 
grounds of symbolism or to the want of permanent dyes of 
either hue. That glass-making was one of the arts brought with 
them by the Jews out of t our author with reason thinks 
highly probable; the blessing of Zebulon by Moses as “ sucking 
treasures hid in the sand” may be taken to refer to this art, 
supported as it is by Pliny’s mention of the land of Zebulon as the 
seat of glass manufacture. In the art of introducing various 
colours homogeneously into the same vessel the $ seem 
to have gone ‘beyond any workmen of the present day. In some 
processes such is the deli in delineating feathers and foliage 
and similar details as to call for the aid of magnifying power to 
make them ont, involving the conclusion of a lens having been made 
use of in the manufacture. At Nineveh, it is well known, a lens of 
crystal was actually found by Mr. Layard. 


Upon the building materials of the East in ancient times Mr, 
Napier has collected much valuable matter, including analyses of 
various kinds of cement or artificial stone from Egypt, Assyria, 
and the Holy Land. He closes with a marvellous chapter on the 
Ark of Noah, the pious simplicity of which in these days of doubt, 
denial, and halting between opinions is quite refreshing. As 
a practical man, standing apart from all theoretical difficulties or 
critical cavilling, he feels himself simply called upon to make, so 
to say, a model from the received text, or to lecture upon a vessel 
so constructed. He calls for 25,000 loads of wood. Whether metal 
tools would be available he has some doubt, but the use of flint or 
other stone implements would certainly account, he thinks, in a 
measure for the length of time spent in building, while the use of 
pitch within and without would obviate decay for the 120 years 
so consumed. When, however, he is yp Ng to yield to the 
insidious suggestions of a German author, that, to promote or to 
secure the comfort of the family shut up within, “ God put all the 
inmates of the Ark into an hibernating state, and awakened them 
after the waters were abated,” we can but feel that the best advice 
that can be given to a practical man of whatever class is to stick 
to his last. ft would only have been, however, within the limits 
of practical workmanship to have kept out misprints so atrocious 
as Arabia Petria, Sardanapolis, Stahl/, and such like, and to have 
presented to us the Astronomer Royal for Scotland somewhat more 
correctly than as Professor Piazza Smith, 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Tr a certain sense it may almost be said that the history of 
slavery in the United States constitutes the history of the 
country during the past half-century. The Seven Years’ War had 
for its result the destruction of French power on the American con- 
tinent, and consequently, when the United States established their 
independence, they found themselves so —— circumstanced as 
to be safe from foreign aggression. Already Spain seemed to be in 
‘the last stage of decadence, and the republics which have taken 
‘her place have developed as little ability to govern, and as little 
power, as Spain herself. As for our own country, since we re- 
cognized the independence of the Union our sincere desire has 
been to cultivate with it the most friendly relations. First the 
great revolutionary war compelled us to devote all our energies 
,to self-preservation, and then the rapid growth of our empire in 
India turned our attention to another continent, and made 
American affairs quite a secondary consideration. We should 
‘have been only too happy then had we been permitted to leave 
‘America to its own devices. The United States, indeed, have 
not always allowed us to do so, but still they have been so 
happily p as to be able to feel sure that, unless they chose 
to provoke a quarrel themselves, they would not be attacked. 
,The circumstance has not proved altogether an unmixed blessing, 
for it has removed all outward restraint upon internal dissension. 
‘It is probable that the slavery question could not in any case have 
been settled without an appeal to arms, but it is certain that the 
course of events cleared the ring, and placed North and South face 
to face in the centre; and thus it came to pass, as we have said, 
that the controversy with to slavery almost makes up the 
blic life of the United States during the past half-century. 
nder these circumstances it is natural that the controversy should 
seem to an American to deserve the most minute and detailed 
exposition, and this accordingly Mr. Wilson, in his Rise and Fail 
of the Slave Power in America*, has undertaken to supply. But 
is work makes a demand upon the patience of his readers 
which few, we apprehend, will be willing to accord. The second 
volume, which now lies before us, begins with the admission into 
the Union of the two States of Iowa and Florida in March 1845, 
and it ends with the election of Mr. Lincoln in November 1860, 
It thus comprises the history of little more than fifteen years anda 
half—and the history, be it remembered, notof the country but of a 
ingle question—yet it contains no fewer than 704 large octavo pages. 
It is true, indeed, that these fifteen and a half years immediately 
preceded the Civil War, and the controversies then raised made 
that war n . But as merely preparatory to the war, the 
subjugation of the South, the emancipation of the negroes, and the 
reconstruction of the conquered States, the expenditure of space is 
surely inordinate. Nor does the treatment of the subject compen- 
sate for the long-windedness of the narrative. The 

any rate the earlier part of it, originally appeared in a New Yor 
religious weekly mot and its = is such as a knowledge of this 
fact would lead us to expect. But, in truth, Mr. Wilson has few 
of the qualifications of an historian. His partisanship 1s the least 
of his faults. To do him justice, he does not affect impartiality. 
And, being thus put upon our guard, we should uave little cause for 
complaint if he made the past live over again as ne sees it himself. 
But though Mr. Wilson is possessed of considerable ability—being 
aself-made man who has raised himself from a humble station to 
the Vice-Presidency of the United States—he has the ability of an 
effective stump orator, not of a scholar and historian. He over- 
his with dry and lifeless summaries of Congressional 
debates, but - fails to call up before the mind a living picture of 
the events he records, or of the men who occupied a conspicuous 
position with to them, and he scarcely attempts to portray 
the real working of slavery or the actual condition of the South. 
References to the lash and the manacle, the slave pen, and the 
auction mart, we have, of course, in superabundance. But of the 
everyday life which lay beyond them there is nothing. And even 
these, tempting themes though they — be for the pen of an old 
abolitionist, are not painted. In a word, the book is an overgrown 
and heavy pamphlet, full of declamation and spiritless narrative. 
And yet the events to be related are sufficiently stirring. The acqui- 
sition of Texas, recorded in the former volume, had made war with 
Mexico inevitable, and General Taylor had accordingly been des- 
patched to the Rio Grande. Mexico, as the reader knows, was 

ily —— to terms, and the possession of additional territo 

as well as of Texas was secured by treaty. The manner in whic 
this war had been entered upon, and the great extension of slavery 
which ensued, gave new force to the abolitionist agitation in 
the North, and made more active the “ underground railway,” as 
the organization for aiding the escape of runaway slaves was called. 
These circumstances in turn reacted upon the South, and gave rise to 
the demand for a Fugitive Slave Act. The Act was passed in 1850, 
and from that moment civil war became inevitable. Millions of 
people, who had little objection to slavery in the abstract, and who 
would never have thought of interfering with it in other States, 
resented being called — to aid actively in returning slaves to 
tivity. And thus the Act, while seeming to strengthen the 
institution, did more to destroy it than any other single measure. 
Then followed the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, which still 
further strengthened the anti-slavery feeling. It at once called 
into existence the Republican party, whose programme was re- 


eng | of the Rise and Fall of the Slave Power in America. By Hen 
Wilson. Vol. 2. Boston: Ongood & Co. London: Tribuer & Co. 


sistance to the further spread of slavery, and especially to its in- 
troduction into the Territories. Next came, in quick succession, 
the Kansas s le, the Dred Scott decision, John Brown’s in- 
vasion of Virginia, and the election of Mr. Lincoln, all leading 
up inevitably to secession and civil war. 

The United States preceded this country by eleven years in 
instituting a regular periodical enumeration of the people. The first 
American census was taken so long ago as 1790, and consequently 
that of 1870 was the ninth. The complete results of this latest 
census have been published in two forms. The perfect edition is in 
three quarto volumes. It is enriched by an instructive a 
— by the Superintendent of the Census, and its value is sti 
further increased by a series of admirable maps, illustrating to the eye 
the information contained in the dry tables of figures. A less perfect 
edition in one thick octavo volume contains all the statistical 
tables of the three quarto volumes, but it is without the maps which 
make them so readily intelligible and so instructive, and it is also 
without the greater —_ of the observations of the Superintendent 
of the Census. In addition to these two publications, which, as we 
have said, contain all the statistics of the census, the first eight 
tables relating to population, being about one-third of the first 
—_ volume, have been printed in wee: shape by order ot 

ongress, under the title of “Statistics of Population.” * This is the 
volume which now lies before us. It is unaccompanied by ex- 
planatory observation of any kind, and consists solely of dry sta- 
tistical tables. We are first given the population at each of the 
nine censuses of each State and Territory in the Union classed as 
white, free coloured, slave, Chinese, and Indian. Next we get the 
same by counties. Then we are shown the population at the three 
last censuses of the civil divisions less than counties, classed as 
white and coloured. And, lastly, we are presented with a series 
of tables showing the different nationalities of the existing people 
of the United States. 

Two other instalments of the last American census come next 
in order, but they belong to the last of the three quarto volumes, 
that upon the industry of the United States. That volume con- 
sists of three parts. And the instalments before us are the first 
two of these, containing respectively the statistics of wealth, taxa- 
tion, and public indebtedness f, and of agriculture. 

Some time before Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden involved him- 
self in the Thirty Years’ War, one William Urseliux, a native of 
Antwerp, proposed to him the formation of a trading Com- 
pany which was to extend its operations to Asia, Africa, 
and Magellan’s Land, and more especially to plant a Swedish 
colony in the New World. Spain, England, and Holland had 
already founded settlements on the American continent, and the 
Swedish monarch, full of projects for the aggrandizement of his 
country, caught eagerty at this new plan for adding to the wealth 
and revenues of his kingdom. Accordingly he granted Urseliux a 
charter for his proposed Company, and also issued letters patent 
inviting all classes of his subjects to aid in the project. But the 
King’s participation in the great religious struggle that was then 
desolating Germany for a while postponed the realization of the 
_ and his death at Liitzen broke up the company. Chancellor 

xenstiern, however, who governed Sweden during the minority 
of the young Queen Christina, did not allow the idea to drop. A 
second Company was formed under the direction of another Dutch- 
man, and in 1637, eleven years before the termination of the 
Thirty Years’ War by the Peace of Westphalia, an expedition was 
fitted out in two ships—a man-of-war and a smaller vessel de- 
scribed as a yacht—which founded the colony of New Sweden on 
the Delaware River. The history of this little-known settlement, 
which included the present State of Pennsylvania, with parts of 
neighbouring States, was written in the middle of the last century 
by a Swedish clergyman, who had spent many years among the 
descendants of the colonists, and was dedicated to Queen Louisa 
Ulrica, in a loyal and manly epistle, in which the good minister 
deplores the loss to his country of what might have been a 
source of wealth and strength. The old history of Acrelius § has 
now been translated for the Historical Societies of Pennsylvania 
and Delaware, and published by the former. The colony retained 
its connexion with the mother-country less than twenty years, 
having been conquered by the Dutch in 1655, and before the close 
of the century it with all the dominions of the States- 
General on the American continent into the possession of England. 
But for fully a century afterwards the colonists continued to speak 
their mother-tongue, and were regularly supplied with clergymen 
from Sweden. This Swedish settlement is especially noteworthy 
for having initiated the policy which has reflected so much credit on 
the name of Penn. The Swedes purchased from the wild tribes 
among whom they settled the land upon which they established 
their colony. As the tribes did not understand the real import of 
the transaction, and were indeed incapable of comprehending such 
an idea as the right of exclusive individual property in land, this 
fact, standing alone, would say little. Bue the historian of 


* Ninth Census of the United States: Statistics of Population. Tables I. 
to VIII. inclusive. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 

+ Ninth Census of the United States: Statistics of Wealth, Taxation, and 
Indebtedness. Washington: Government Printing Office. London : 
Triibner & Co. 

t Ninth Census of the United States : Agriculture. Washington : Govern- 
ment Printing Otfice. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ A History of New Sweden. By Israel Acrelius. Translated by 
W. M. Reynolds, D.D. Philadelphia: Publication Fund of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. London: Triibner & Co. 
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the colonists assures us that they continued to live on the most 
amicable terms with the Indians. And he shows that the origi 
instructions of the Swedish Court urged with special emphasis 
the observance of a friendly conduct towards the aborigines. __ 

So large a proportion of the population of America is now Irish 
by birth or by immediate descent, that it is natural there should 
flourish on the other side of the Atlantic a literature quite as Irish 
in tone and character as that which issues from Dublin itself. It 
is possible, however, to discover a difference between the re 
literature of the Irish in the United States and that of the Irish at 
home. The former is less Catholic and more national. That is to 
say, it is less sectarian, and aims less at exalting Catholicism. 
It is more thoroughly informed by the lay spirit, and acknow- 
ledges more sincerely all classes, creeds, and races of the Irish 
population as fellow-countrymen. Of course there are plenty 
of exceptions on both sides, but we are speaking now of the broad 
and general characteristics. And in these the literature of the 
American Irish only reflects their political temper. The Fenian 
Brotherhood, it will be remembered, was almost fiercely anti- 
clerical in spirit. In Olive Lacey * this characteristic is very strongly 
shown. The book is written by a woman—a fact in itself noteworthy. 
And the plot is laid at the time of the Irish Rebellion of 1798. 
That rebellion has formed the subject of so many novels and plays 
that its interest ought to be exhausted by this time, one would 
think. Yet it still exercises a powerful attraction upon popular 
audiences, as the popularity on the English as well as the American 
stage of dramas laid at the time sufficiently proves. But it is in 
the treatment of the plot that the unsectarian spirit is most clearly 
displayed. The heroine, the hero, and, indeed, the interesting 
personages but with few exceptions are all Protestants. No doubt, 
this is true to historical fact,as the chief leaders of the United Irish- 
men did not belong to the popular creed. But this faithfulness to 
historical truth, not being the exception but the rule, does not 
diminish the significance of the treatment. 

Though dealing with a different country and a very different 
state of affairs, Mose Evans} is yet animated by a somewhat 
similar spirit. It is a tale of South Carolina life in the years that 
immediately followed the close of the Civil War. It carefully 
avoids the mili struggles of the war, the sufferings and the 
desolation which they caused, and confines itself to a presentation of 
the social and industrial confusion that followed the overthrow 
of the South and the emancipation of the negroes, and the efforts 
made by the Southern whites to accommodate themselves to the 
altered condition of affairs. The book is written in a very com- 
mendable spirit, its object being to excite a kindly feeling towards 
men who fought so bravely and suffered so much. But it 
presents an idealist, not a realistic, view of Southern life during 
the reconstruction period. The author writes from imagination, 
not experience, and in his desire to conciliate estranged feelings 
he draws too Arcadian a picture. The “carpet-bagger,” in the 
shape of a Yankee land-jobber, proves a general benefactor, 
dispossessed planters act like fathers to their former slaves, while 
these latter look up with mingled reverence and affection to their 
ancient owners. 

The next book upon our list is also a novel relating to life in 
the Southern States.{t But in this case the plot is laid in the times 
before the war, and is descriptive of society in a slave-owning com- 
munity. The book, however, is not an abolitionist work, but is 
written with the true artistic aim of presenting a picture of man- 
ners, usages, beliefs, and prejudices now passed away for ever. 
The author draws the portraits of his slaveowners with no un- 
friendly hand, and he thinks it necessary to explain in a preface 
that principles which are now everywhere admitted were, at the 
time of which he writes, universally rejected by the most moral 
and conscientious people of the Southern States. His book is 
by no means a defence of slavery, nor does it conceal the evil influ- 
ence of slavery on Southern society and Southern sense of right. 
But it is still a friendly picture, which professes to be based on 
ep experience, every scene, we are told, having been suggested 

yy an actual occurrence, and several of the characters being portraits 
taken from the life. 

The next two novels call for little notice. Serope §, though 
styled a novel of New York, has little that is distinctive about 
it; while the Second Wife || is only a translation from the 
German. 

‘We have next to notice a handsome edition of Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer Night's Dream4, published by Messrs. Roberts of 
Boston, and profusely illustrated by the American artist, Mr. 
Konewka. 

For some years the earliest known form of our English lan- 
guage, Anglo-Saxon **, as it is usually called, has been studied at 

yette College, in the State of Pennsylvania. For the use of the 


* Olive Lacey. By Anna Argyle. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & bo. 

t Mose Evans. By W. M. Baker. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

} Lord of Himself. By Francis H. Underwood. Boston and New York: 
Lee & Shepard. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ Serope. By F. B. Perkins. Boston: Roberts Broth Lo 3 
Sampson Low & Co. 

|| The Second Wife. By E. Murlitt. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 

Shakspeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream. Boston: Roberts Brothe 
London: Low & Co. 

** A Comparative Grammur of the Anglo-Saxon Language. By F. A. 
March, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. London: Triibner & Co. 


students there Professor March undertook to prepare a grammar 

of the language, which grew under his hand foal it became a 
Comparative Grammar in which the forms of the Anglo-Saxon are 
illustrated by those of Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Old Saxon, 
Old Frisic, Old Norse, and Old High German. 

Osgood’s Guides to New England * and the Middle States 
are intended to supply such information as will enable the traveller 
to visit the places worth seeing in these States with the least ex- 
penditure of time and money. 

When British Columbia entered the Canadian Confederation it 
stipulated that the Dominion Government should construct a rail- 
way to connect the Pacific coast with the Canadian network of 
lines. The existing Canadian railway system may be said to ter- 
minate westwards in the immediate neighbourhood of Ottawa, the 
capital of the Dominion. From that point the Pacific Ocean is 
distant about 2,700 miles, say as far as the Ural Mountains are 
from the coast of Brittany. e intermediate region has a breadth 
varying from 300 to 500 miles, and may be roughly said to com- 
prise about a million square miles. This vast country was almost 
totally unexplored, and it will be seen, therefore, that without a 
railway the entrance of British Columbia into the Confederation 
would have remained without result. Indeed the colony on the 
Pacific would have been practically nearer to London than to 
Ottawa. To carry out the stipulations of the treaty, an exploratory 
survey was set on foot, and there lies before us now the Report of 
the chief engineer employed in that work. The Report furnishes 
an immense mass of new and interesting phical information 
respecting the Northern part of the American Continent. For 
example, we have been accustomed to regard the great lakes and 
the river St. Lawrence as constituting the main drainage of British 
America. It turns out now that this is a complete mistake, and 
that, as a matter of fact, the great watercourse in question drains 
no more than one-tenth of the area, while twice that proportion, 
or one-fifth of the whole area, drains into the Pacific, and actually 
seven times as much drains into the Arctic Ocean. 

As the Dominion Government is engaged in exploring its 
central regions for the purpose of drawing into closer communica- 
tion its settled portions, so the United States Government is simi- 
larly employed in its vast Territories for the purpose of throwing 
them open to colonization. In the course of the work there has 
been gradually accumulated much new material in all departments 
of natural history, and the Federal Government with wise liberality 
has now begun to publish in a separate and accessible form the in- 
formation thus collected. Of the publications § thus determined 
on there lie before us the two first numbers, and likewise a de- 
scriptive Catalogue of the Photographs taken in the course of the 
geological survey during the years 1869-73. 

Another Report illustrative of the natural history of the United 
States is that upon the invertebrate animals of Vineyard Sound 
and the adjacent waters||, which contains in addition an account o! 
the physical features of the region. 

Still another is the Synopsis of the Flora of Colorado.{ The 
materials for this work were derived from the Geological Survey, 
and it is put forward as the first of a series of handbooks for the 
use of students in natural history, intended to be published from 
time to time among the “miscellaneous publications” of the 
survey. 

The last work of this class on our list is that of Mr. Hunt on the 
coal and iron ores and industry of Southern Ohio.** The materia:s 
for the work are drawn chiefly from official sources, but it is a 
private publication. 

Two medical contributions complete our list. That of Dr. Flint 
on Conservative Medicine tt is a mere collection of essays some of 
which appeared in medical journals, and some were addressed to 
—— audiences. It takes its name from the first paper. Dr. 

incoln’s Electro-Therapeutics{}, on the other hand, is intended as 

a manual of medical electricity, its aim being to supply the general 
practitioner with an analysis of the principles which ought to 
govern his use of electricity. 


a New England. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner 
‘0. 


a Osgood’s Middle States. Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner 


$ L£xploratory Survey of the Canadian Pacific Railway. Ottawa: Mac- 
Lean, Roger, & Co. Triibner & Co. 

§ Bulletin of the United States Geological and Geographical Su of the 
Territories. I. and Il, Washington: Printing 
London: Triibner & Co. 

Descriptive Catalogue of the Photographs of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories, Washington: Government Printing Cilice. 
London: Triibner & Co. 

| Report upon the Invertebrate Animals of Vineyard Sound and the 

ljacent Waters. By A. E. Verrill and J. Smith. Washington : 
Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 

{ Synopsis of the Flora of Colorado. By T. C. Porter and J. M. Coulter. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 

** The Hacking Valley Coalfield. By T.Sterry Hunt. Salem: Natu- 
ralists’ Agency. 

tt Essays on Conservative Medicine. By Austin Flint, M.D. Philadelphia : 
H.C. Lea. London: Triibner & Co. 

tt Llectro-Therapeutics. By D. F. Lincoln. Philadelphia: H. C. Lea. 
London: Triibner & Co. 
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ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 
minster Bridge, S.E._The MEDICAL SESSION for 1874 and 1875 will | COMMENCE 
oe —- 1, 1874, on which occasion an ADDRESS will be delivered by Mr. 
MacCoR MAC, at ‘Two o'clock. 
Gentlemen entering aon the on of paying £40 for the First year, a similar sum for the 
Second, yd the Third out & % for each succeeding year; or, by paying £105 at once, of 


erpetual Students, 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Honorary Consulting Physicians—Dr. Barker and Dr. J. Risdon Bonnett, 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Le Gros Clar' 
Physicians—Dr. Peacock, Dr. Bristowe, Dr. Clapton, Dr. ae 
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Pay ne. Morbid Anatomy and Practical ~ H. Arnott. Mental Diseases—Dr. 


Wm. Rhys Williams. 
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R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 
Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


SI. BARTHOLOMEW'’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

Two Scholarships in Science have been founded at St. Bartholomew's Hospital : 

1. An Open Scholarship of the value of £100, tenabie for one nao to be competed for in 
September. The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry, Bots any,and Zoology. The 
ee Candidate will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's Hospital i in October next. 

2. Preliminary Scientific Scholarship of the value of £50, tenable for one year, to be ecompeed 
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Subjects of Examination are identical with those of the Open Scholarship. 
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T y NIVERSITY of LONDON.—MATRICULATION and 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATIONS. 

SPECIAL CLASSES for these Examinations are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
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to be admitted into the 

“rT he Hall willre-open on October 5 next, the day on which the Session of the Faculties of Arts 
bk Laws and of Science will begin at University College, in close proximity to which it is 


_ The Trustees of the Gilchrist Educational Fund have founded Three Scholar- 
ships of £50 per annum each, tenable for three years by Students residing in the Hall, one being 
awarded every yore me the candidate passing highest in the June Matriculation Examivation of 

e University of jon 

Prospectuses, further linformation, be on written application ad- 
dressed to PRINCIPAL, or to the SECRETARY, at t 
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Do°RES GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRZTORIUM,” with * — Dem of Pilate’s Wife,” “Night of the Crucifixion,’’ 
“Christian Martyrs,"’ ‘Francesca da Rimini,” “ An dromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
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Prospectuses and Particulars may be had at the Office, 1 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
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(THE Misses A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 
Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN on October 1, at 65 and 66 Kensington 
Gardens Square, Hyde Park, W. 


ING’S COLLEGE, London.— The Rey. ALEX. J. D. 
D'ORSEY, B.D., K.C.L.. will resume his LECTURES, CLASSES, and 
LESSONS at Colleges and Schools on September 23 ha SP ’rinces ‘Square, w. 


TANFIELD HOU SE, Green Hill, Hampstead. —Mr. T. M. 
JACOMBS, A.K.C., assisted by Eminent Masters. A into his house a very select 
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A? N OXFORD GRADUATE, in Honours, an old Marlburian, 
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Address, Rev. W. Emra, Great Blak wich. 
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B° ARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, MON- 
TREUX, Switzerland._Herr and Madame RENKEWITZ beg to announes the re- 
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PREPAR: ATION for EXAMINATIONS.—Dr. LEONARD 
SCHMITZ, Classical Examiner in the » University of London, will OPEN, early in 
October,a CLASS for Reading Latin and Greek Classics and Histo’ wg Young Gentlemen 
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ers in his family.—For particulars, apply to Dr. somuree 26 Belsize Park Gardens, N. Ww. 
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